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What has happened at Arcata High 
School, Arcata, California, is signifi- 
cant of the trend toward Trampolin- 
ing in schools and colleges throughout 
the world. Six years ago, one Nissen 
Trampoline was introduced as an 
activity in the boys’ program. Today, 
as shown above, Arcata High School 
teaches coeducational Trampolining 
using six Nissen Trampolines. In ad- 
dition, several Nissen Mini-Tramps 
are used as gymnastic take-off boards. 
Now, more than ever, Nissen Trampo- 


lines are constructed to provide un- 
equalled performance and conveni- 





ence for supervised Trampolining 
classes. New lighter-weight OVAL 
TUBING frame assures greater 
strength and better bouncing action. 
Nissen Trampoline frames are phos- 
pherized, prime-coated and sprayed 
with aluminum perma-finish for max- 
imum rust-resistance. Adjustable 
rubber Trampoline Cables are stand- 
ard equipment on all Nissen Regula- 
tion Trampolines. Two-way folding 
flexibility enables HALF-FOLDING 
the Trampoline when not in use, as 
well as COMPLETE FOLDING for 


storage. There is absolutely no sub- 


They began with one MISSEN TRAMP OLINE 6 years ago 


stitute for NISSEN quality and years- 


ahead design. 


Nearly 8,000 schools and colleges 
have improved their physical educa- 
tion programs with Nissen Trampo- 
lines. If you haven’t introduced 
Trampolining into your physical edu- 
cation program, write today for free 
lesson plans, new Nissen catalog, and 
the complete story on the Trampoline 
program at Arcata High School. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COM- 
PANY, 200 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, Dept. A-4 


f 
wre AUSOEN «TRAMPOLINE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Be set for September-— 
order MOORE gymwear 
before school closes 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 





Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink out 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 





Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 


in action. 

Rugged as.a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stress 
and strain points. MOORE's last longer because they're built better. And the 
best is always a bargain. 





Year ’round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and most 
colors and sizes always on hand... 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never success- 
fully duplicated 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


D47-66 tunic 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California—Established 1929 


1641 N, Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


D49-66 tunic 





Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 








$39- 78 short _ $33-80 short $41-78 short ‘ $25-80 short $29-80 short 
B5-16 shirt 3 B17-16 shirt - s B7-16 shirt 39-16 shirt ’ B17-16 shirt 











‘em Roller Skate in the Gym? 





Wonderful 
Exercise 
— Fun Too! 


1 out of 4 Schools* Now Do! 


On composition? — Too hard on the floor!—-On_ 

concrete? — Too hard on the kids! —But com- NORTHERN MAPLE 
bine DIAMOND HARD resistance to dents with FLOORING 
Northern Maple’s proved resilience and ‘“‘life”’ 

and you'll find hay of all floors for basket- J. W. WELLS 
ball, better too for skating, dancing, other uses LUMBER COMPANY 
that help the gym pay its way. Masentece, Mhibienn 
*See A.A.H.P.E.R. report, May, 1957, or write— Phone: UNion 3-9281 


DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 








20” x 40” .. . 800 Square Inches 
of Quality and Economy! 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym Towels are woven of 
best long staple, two-ply, triple-twisted yarns . . . it’s extra 
strength without extra weight! And McArthur Gym Towels are 
a full 20” x 40” shrunk size, with full tape rib construction, and 
heavy tape selvage edges. You really do get 800 square inches 
of quality . . . and for added economy .. . write today for in- 
formation on McArthur’s School Towel Plan and free towel re- 
pair service. It’s McArthur for Gym Towels! 


GEO. M c A BR T il U it BARABOO, WIS. 





















New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 














1958 
May 8-10 
AAHPER National Conference on Outdoor 
Education, Hotel Woodner, Wash., D.C. 
May 9-11 
Annual Conference of the Midwest Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College 
Women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
May 18-21 
National Industrial Recreation Association 
Conference, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 
June 15-21 
14th Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, 
lowa State College, Ames—Tri-partite Golf 
Golf Committee (DGWS, NAPECW, ARF. 
CW) assisted by National Golf Foundation 
June 22-28 
National Conference on Social Changes 
and Implications for Physical Education and 
the Sports Aspects of Recreation for Girls 
and Women, DGWS and NEPECW, Asso- 
ciation Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 
July 6-9 
Sixth Annual Conference of State Inter 
Agency Committees for Recreation, Conser- 
vation Training School, Roscommon, Mich. 
July 19-25 
Association for Physical and Mental Reha- | 
bilitation, Inc., with Association of Rehabili- 
tation Therapists and Association of Medical 
Rehabilitation Directors and Co-ordinators, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
September 20-25 
Third National Conference on Driver Educa- 
tion, Purdue University 
November 23-26 
AAHPER National Conference on Profes- 
sional Preparation of Recreation Personnel, 


Hotel Woodner, Wash., D. C. 


1959 
February 24-27 
AAHPER- Southern District Convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas 
March 29-April 3 
AAHPER National Convention in co-opera- 
tion with Northwest and Southwest Districts, 
Municipal Auditorium, Portland, Oreg. 
April 8-11 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Hotel 
Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 
April 15-17 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
April 19-23 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 
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Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 





FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
(All White) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 14” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L, 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design . . 

$1.50 per uniform. 


ce! GYM 
WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG FR! SUIT 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
AWhite and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Whice. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown. 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design 


$1.55 per uniform. 


SAMPLE 





Champion will send you a free sam- 
ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so 
you can see how a gym suit for your 
Physical Education classes will look 
with your design in your school color 


FROM 





CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 
American Institute of Laun- 
dering. This is still another 
big reason why it will pay 
you to standardize with 


CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
$1.70 per uniform. 


combination. This sample request 
must come from the Physical Educa- 
tion department or office. Please 
specify design and color when writ- 
ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 











3 Outstanding New 
Physical Education Texts 
from 


McGRAW-HILL 


HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE 
LIVING: 


A Basic Health Education Text for 
College Students 


By EDWARD B. JOHNS and WILFRED 
C. SUTTON, University of California at 
Los Angeles, and LLOYD E. WEBSTER, 
Los Angeles County Schools. New Sec- 


ond Edition. 507 pages, $5.75 





This fine text has been improved and 
updated to meet the needs of the grow- 
ing number of schools interested in 
teaching the modern approach to health 
education. Attractive picture stories for 
each chapter and a new 2-column for- 
mat make for greater readability. The 
authors are concerned with the total 
functioning of the individual in his so- 
ciety, rather than primarily with phys- 
iological aspects. The approach focuses 
directly on the student’s needs and in- 
terests, emphasizing his mental and 
emotional health for social adjustment. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By RUTH EVANS, Springfield College; 


MARY E. BACON, Springfield, Mass.; 
THELMA I. BACON, Springfield; and 
JOIE F. STAPLETON, University of 


Kansas. McGraw-Hill Series in Health 

Education, Physical Education & Recrea- 

tion. 317 pages, $5.50 
The emphasis in this new elementary 
physical education “methods” text is on 
the importance of teaching physical edu- 
cation as an integral part of the total 
school program. Its three sections in- 
clude a brief statement of philosophy of 
both elementary education and physical 
education; suggested programs of phys- 
ical education for children; and sugges- 
tions for planning and conducting spe- 
cial programs. An ideal guide for class- 
room teachers as well as a text in 
teacher-training colleges. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


Student and Beginning Teaching 
By CLYDE KNAPP and ANN E. JEWETT. 
University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation. 316 pages, $4.75 
A text for the senior physical educa- 
tion major describing characteristics of 
the over-all job of teaching physical 
education. It begins with an orientation 
to the field, discussing career opportuni- 
ties and professional problems, and 
presents detailed guidance on student 
teaching. Attention is given to teach- 
ing physical education through the class. 
intramural and extramural programs, as 
well as problems important to begin- 
ning teachers. 





MeGeaw Hill 
BOOK CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Send for 


copies on 





approval 














Ahout the 
AUTHORS 


e Marion C, Beckwith is Director, and 
Evelyn Browne, Assoc. Prof., Women’s 
Physical Edueation, Univ. of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham. 

e Dr. Frances E. Cake and Jane E. 
Hartman teach physical education at Los 
Angeles State College and Glendale Col- 
lege, Calif., respectively. 

e Mildred Ceres is Chief Clinical Psy- 
chologist, Westchester Children’s Assn., 
Ine., White Plains, N. Y. 

e Dr. Margaret Clark and Dr. Margaret 
Lantis are anthropologists, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Wash. 25, D. C. 

e Grace B. Daviess, visiting lecturer, 
Denison Univ., Granville, Ohio, is a former 
Chairman of NSGWS. 

e Dr. George W. Donaldson is Direc 
tor, Camping and Outdoor Education, and 
Louise E. Donaldson is day camp leader, 
Public Schools, Tyler, Texas. 

e James G. Dunkelberg and Gene A. 
Logan are Co-ordinators and Instructors, 
Men’s Adapted Physical Education, UCLA. 
e Joseph A, 
Health, Physical 
3ethlehem Central 
mar, N. Y. 

e John J. Heim teaches physical educa 
tion, Highlands Elem. School, and directs 
recreation at Williams School and the Com 
munity Recreation Ctr., Wilmington, Del. 





Guerrera is Director, 
Edueation, Recreation, 
School District, Del- 


e Clarence G. Means is Principal, East 
Junior H. §S., East Liverpool, Ohio. 

e Dr. Charles Nagel is Chm., Elementary 
School Program, Dept. of Physical Educa 
tion, UCLA, 

e Dr. Dale O, Nelson, assoc. prof., phys 
ical education, Utah State Univ., Logan, 
is SW District vice-pres. for health. 

e Claude J. Ruggian, physical therapist, 
is Director, Men’s Physical Education, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

e Joan Sanders is Physical Education 
Instruetor, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 
where Doris L. Bullock was formerly Asst. 
Prof., Physical Education for Women. 

e Dr. Angeline Watkins is Professor 
and Chairman, Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion and Reereation, Indiana STC, Terre 
Haute. 

e Dr. Katharine F. Wells, assoc. prof., 
physical education, Wellesley College, is a 
past chm., AAHPER Therapeutic Section. 
e Dr. L. Janet Wells, assoc. prof., Phys- 
ical Education for Women, Univ. of Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., is Chm., AAHPER Camp- 
ing and Outdoor Education Section. 

e Frank Whitney is Athletics and Physi- 
cal Edueation Director and Recreation Co- 
ordinator, Public Schools, Birmingham, 
Mich. 

e Frank Zavitkowsky is Water Safety 
Chm., Trenton (N.J.) Teachers Assn. Gor- 
don Howes is Director, Safety Services, 
American Red Cross, Trenton, N. J. 
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For Baseball 
and Softball 





Master - Matched 
GOLF CLUBS 


Power-Bilts 
Sold Only 
in 
Pro Shops 


f 


Golf Catalogs 
in full color 
sent on request 


Louisville 
Grand- Slams 
at Your 
Dealers 


Louisville 


GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 
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SAFE BOATING 
‘east cat taal nas tas aca ret 


OUR COVER 

SCENES like this make us 
realize why canoeing is the 
most popular type of boating 
in schools today. See the arti- 
cle on school boating (p. 8). 
Cover photo by H. Armstrong 
Roberts©. 


IN THIS ISSUE 

AQUATICS and outdoor edu- 
cation are featured in several 
articles this month. Don’t 
miss the article on Sports in 
a Changing Culture, which 
serves as background for the 
DGWS-NAPECW June Con- 
ference (p. 37). 

A GLANCE AHEAD 
SEPTEMBER, our next is- 
sue, will be on the theme of 
Fitness in the Space Age, 
with emphasis on curriculum 
and program. The AAHPER 
Fitness Project report will be 
announced in September. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address 
Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. 
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Readers — here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


“Outdoor Learning” 

Dear Epiror: Jess Meyers’ article in the 
March issue of JOHPER was encour- 
aging to read. I am happy to hear that 
there is at least one high school that has 
a physical education program that con- 
sists of something besides “throwing 
out a few basketballs and letting them 
work up a sweat.” The extensive list of 
activities should be read over and over 
by those schools offering the above-men- 
tioned type of physical education pro- 
gram. 

It is too bad that the four pictures 
with the article were all taken indoors. 
It would have been more exciting to see 
an outdoor archery range or an outdoor 
easting area. With this thought in mind, 
perhaps the title should have been 
“Learning Outdoor Skills” rather than 
“Outdoor Learning.”—Jonn W. Hvac, 
Northern Illinois University, Lorado 
Taft Field Campus, Oregon, Ill. 


Women Athletes 

DeAR Epitor: The article in the Mareh 
JOHPER by Betty Hartman of Ohio State 
University (‘‘On Intercollegiate Competi 
tion for Women’’) was most interesting. 
It is clear that men and mothers decide 
what activities are socially acceptable for 
the American girl. It is obvious, there 
fore, that any athletic program for women 
is an appeasement program and not one 
designed to prepare the girl for the re 
sponsibilities of womanhood. I am safe in 
saying that the average girl does not have 
the physical capacity to endure a hard 
day’s work of even a sedentary nature. 

Are we doing the right thing in catering 
to society’s whims? Are these activities 
which are socially acceptable doing the 
job? How ean we convince a mother that 
these activities she desires for her daugh 
ter are not justifiable in view of the out- 
comes? Can we overcome the false preju- 
dices and narrowmindedness about wom- 
en’s athletics fostered by one-sided sports 
writers? 

Yes, there are ‘‘amazon’’ type of girl 
athletes. These are relatively few in num- 
ber and, unfortunately, the very ones 
singled out as newsworthy by shortsighted 
sports people. These same individuals will 
deery the physical program for women in 
this country because of our poor showing 
in the Olympic Games! 

Most certainly, those activities, at pres- 


ent, which are not socially acceptable, will 
someday be readily weleomed when it is 
realized that there will be more benefit 
garnered with their acceptance than just 
limiting activity to the ‘‘milder’’ activ- 
ities. Physical education is depriving young 
females of the opportunity to develop not 
only into physically attractive young wo- 
men but physically fit young women.— 
Epwarp J. Scrose, National Gymnastic 
Clinic, Sarasota, Florida. 


Legal Liability 

Dear Eprror: The article “Legal Lia- 
bility for Athletic Injuries” by Samuel 
M. Fahr in the February issue is most 
thought-provoking. Would it be possible 
for us to secure copies for distribution 
to our recreation staff?—Henry T. 
Swan, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Parks and Recreation Dept., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Reprints are available in quantity orders of 
100 or more. 


More on Elementary PE 

Dear Eprror: Might I make the sug- 
gestion that you include more informa- 
tion for teachers of physical education 
on the elementary level? It seems that at 
the conferences in this particular region, 
a greater number of elementary teachers 
might be found attending than secondary 
school teachers. If such is the ease in 
other regions, many more discussion 
periods and more materials should be 
made available to hold the interest of 
and to help these teachers. 

My opinion is that the Journat could 
be of tremendous help along this line. 
Why not find out how other elementary 
physical education teachers feel about 
it?—MarGaret A. Dare, 393 Emerson 
Place, Valle y Stream, N. Y. 

Comments are invited. 


Bouquets for AAHPER 

Dear Eprror: I am now in a different 
field of work—“Dean of Girls” in my 
school. Therefore, I shall not be able to 
keep my AAHPER membership. It has 
been a pleasure being in an organization 
where you are able to obtain such valu- 
able information. I think the JouRNAL is 
a Bible for all physical education, health, 
and recreation workers. TI shall recom- 
mend the AAHPER to all my friends in 
these fields—Mary T. Houuipay, Roose- 
velt High School, W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Membership in AAHPER is still open to Mrs. 
Holliday, as it is to anyone interested in 
health, physical education, and recreation. 


The “Other” Sports 
Dear Epitor: The Russian victories in 
the 1956 Olympies point to the fact that 
we in the United States must become 
aware of other sports besides track and 
field, basketball, and swimming. Who is 
going to do something about it? Are we 
going to disregard the fact that these 
“lesser” sports (lesser only in the U. 8.) 
are good for young people? 

The United States can excel in any- 
thing it decides to specialize in, and 


with a proper program can reach to the 
top in these “lesser” sports. As a pre. 
liminary step, I’d recommend that some 
of the following be acted upon—noy; 
1. That all physical education programs 
—athletic and recreational as well — 
teach the basic fundamentals of these 
“lesser” sports; 2. That all community 
recreation organizations and private 
clubs sponsor activities related to these 
sports; 3. That industry, through its 
recreational facilities and programs, 
promote these sports; 4. That publicity 
of these sports be on the same level as 
the more popular sports. We cannot 
expect progress and improvements in 
activities that are not known about; and 
5. That the U. S. Olympic Committee, 
through its various groups, lead the way 
in advancing the program in these aetiy. 
ities—Joun C. Fore, Athletic Director, 
Rufus King H. S., Milwaukee 9, Wis, 


Practicing What We Preach 


Dear Eprror: Leaders should be people 
that command respect and attention— 
people that can motivate others to doa 
job. They must fit the job, look the part, 
and be able to do the things they want 
others to do. Do all of us qualify? 
Our profession is playing a prominent 
role in helping to make the nation more 
fit through physical activity. We are 
asking people to walk instead of ride, to 
revive active hobbies, to participate in 
recreation programs. How many of us 
walk to school, to the gymnasium, the 
store, or to visit a friend? How many of 
us play golf, tennis, badminton, or hunt 
or fish regularly? How many of us do 
special exercises once in awhile to main- 
tain flexibility, strength, and endurance 
in muscle groups needing attention? 
These are a few of the things we 
advocate to make our nation stronger. 
Can we expect to get the best results if 
we preach one thing and do not practice 
our own lessons? It seems that the only 
way to influence others (and this is part 
of the job) is to first be an example. 
Overweight is the consequence of phys- 
ical unfitness and not necessarily the 
cause. Have you stepped on the scales 
lately or looked at your waistline? It is 
difficult to preach a good lesson in physi- 
eal fitness if we do not look the part. 
Growing older is no exeuse. If we want 
the nation’s youth (other ages too) to 
practice this lesson, they must hear it 
from one who looks trim with no excess 
weight, one who maintains good posture. 
Most physical educators have good 
skills in some sports. But are we at- 
tempting to learn skills in which we are 
weak? If we cannot demonstrate and 
do the things we teach, we weaken our 
influence and ability to motivate others. 
There are many other factors of which 
we should continually be cognizant, but 
the above-mentioned areas are personal 
and vital if we are to serve best. How 
do you rate?—Date O. Newson, Utah 
State University, Logan. * 
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put Economical Renewal in 


Summer gives you an ideal chance to put your gym floor— 
in fact, ALL Floors—in top condition for Fall. Planning your 
summer clean-up now will insure best use of this opportunity. 

But to give best results in terms of year-long wearability— 
year-long top appearance—year-long economies through sim- 
plified maintenance—your summer refinishing should be fitted 
into the year’s complete floor care program. 

Call in your Hillyard Maintaineer®. He’s a trained floor 
care specialist, with years of experience helping draw up 
programs of the type you need. Each Hillyard Plan is 
tailored to the special needs and conditions of an individual 
institution. 

He'll give you practical suggestions, such as: 

Why sand away your flooring, when you can strip the finish? 


Why apply an inferior finish when for pennies more you can apply 
one that will wear three times as long? 


Why not choose a treatment that will hold top appearance and 
wearability with half the maintenance time? ‘ 

Call the Maintaineer—now! His service is Free, 

without obligation. He’s “On Your Staff, 

Not Your Payroll.” 







ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


The HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER “ helps YOU 


Now ig the Sime... 


TO PLAN SUMMER CLEAN-UP 


your Floor Care Program 


Free HILLYARD PLANNING HELPS ... 


E-Z Marker for new Free-Throw —— - 
ircles . 









Gym Floor Blueprint File for Lay- 
out and Lining 








How to Plan Your Floor for Favorite Sports Practical ideas and 


how-to-do-it instruc- 
Mail Coupon Today! tryimete! orm tier 











1 HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. a 
1 [ Please give me the FREE Hillyard helps shown above. 1 
1 (C) Please wed the Hillyard Maintaineer call to help me | 
1 plan my summer clean-up program. 1 
' 1 
t t 
RII ceccccceesensensesceccscnsasetenenstnnnensotosnssensonasnncnsnensesnenasen smnsscenenntinatn” i 
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; Institution : 
; Address, ; 
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Canoeing class at American Red Cross 
Aquatic School plays follow-the-leader. 














































Sailing as a group reduces hazards at 
State College of Washington, Pullman. 


Oregon State's crew on 


BOATING 


in the School Program 


Canoeing, rowing, sailing, crew, and recreational 
boating are increasing in popularity in the schools 


by L. JANET WELLS 


Florida State University, Tallahassee 


¥ YOUR school keeping pace with 
the changing trends in recrea- 
tion? Have you examined critically 
the activities you will include in your 
program next year? Take a good 
look at the interests and activities of 
the public as they are today, not as 
they were yesterday, and then think 
seriously about including boating in 
one of its many forms. 


BOAT-MINDED NATION 


One need only stand on any busy 
highway or street corner and watch 
the boats and trailers go by to know 
that Americans have taken to the 
water. The appearance of the first 
boat and trailer or car-top canoe 
rack is now as certain a harbinger 
of spring as the first robin. 


Students discuss 
recreational 
boating with 
proprietor. 
Many programs 
are far from 
campus. 


= 


the water in shells for practice. 


If personal observation does not 
provide enough evidence, there are 
data to support the point of view 
that Americans are becoming boat- 
minded to an extraordinary degree, 
The data in this article were ob- 
tained from a study conducted in 
1957.1 
PHENOMENAL INCREASE IN BOATING 

The phenomenal increase in par- 
ticipation in boating is recorded and 
has been recognized in many ways. 
Congressional hearings. The fact that 
there has been a 500 per cent in- 
crease in boating since World War 
II is a major reason why the United 
States House of Representatives 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries conducted hearings on 
boating and boat safety throughout 
the nation during 1956. The Com- 
mittee’s findings, released in 1957 in 
its three-part Study of Recreational 
Boating Safety, emphasize the traffic 
and safety problems involved in this 
explosive increase and the need for 
instruction in safe boat-handling. 
New water areas. The provisicn of 
new lakes and deeper streams by the 
impoundment of water for power, ir- 
rigation, and recreation has caused 
boating to boom. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
reports that recreational boating in 
1956 was more than three times that 
of 1946, with the greatest increase 
being among small boats with out- 
board motors. The Muskingum 
(Ohio) Water Conservancy District 

(Continued on page 18) 

1Janet Wells, A Study of Boating and 
Boating Education in Selected Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities in the United 
States. Unpublished Doctoral dissertation, 
Michigan State University, 1957. 
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SELEKTOR® MODEL MB-900 


No other scoreboard made, regardless of price, offers 
morein splitsecond accuracy, mechanical dependability 
and easy operation. AUTOMATIC time recording in 
minutes and seconds with time left to play automatically 
diminishing in seconds. COLORFUL— “Time” panel is 
green during play; turns red during time out. Timing 
figures are green, scoring figures amber, quarter lights 
red. SEPARATE HORN automatically signals end of 
periods (or can be manually operated from control box) 
HIGH VISIBILITY anywhere in gym. Big 10° x 6%” 
numerals contain 24 lamps, each in reflecting tube. 
QUICK RESET can be made to any desired time. 
POSITIVE CONTROL by self-returning toggle switch 
type control box. BIG AND RUGGED—72" x 344%’. 
Reinforced steel construction. Black wrinkle finish; 
other colors available. EASY SERVICING. All oper- 
ating units of plug-in type. 


‘ 


oA ee 


he latest in scorers and timers | 


CLOCK TYPE MODEL MB-800 


An excellent scorer and timer, 32” wide, 53” 
high, at a real economy price. VISION 
TESTED NUMBERS— 10" x 6% "—made up 
of 24 amber lamps in bright reflector tubes. 
BIG CLOCK 25” diameter face, white baked 
enamel on steel. Available for 6, 8, 10 or 20 
minute periods. Synchronous motor, dead 
stop brake. Timer stops automatically at end 
of period. AUTOMATIC SIGNALLING at end 
of period by extra loud portable horn. (Can 
be operated manually from control box.) 
INSTANT CONTROL from toggle-switch 
operated control box. BUILT TO LAST. Con- 
struction, all steel reinforced. Wiring com- 
parable to highest priced scoreboards. Black 
baked-on’ wrinkle finish. 


Everything big-time equipment should have plus extra features 
that make these scgreboards the game’s best and biggest values. 
Tops in precision, speed and control simplicity. Write for Brochure. 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC.¢3544 DE KALB ST.¢ ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 





















































Year-Round School-Community Swimming 


The school pool is its most used facility—day, evening, summer 


Wire swimming instruction 
has been a part of the educa- 
tional program in some city school 
systems for many years, there is now 
a distinct trend in the public schools 
of New York State to include swim- 
ming pools in their new building 
programs for school-community pur- 
poses. Wherever swimming pools 
have been provided, they are con- 
sidered an essential part of the 
school program, 

New York State Education Depart- 
ment statistics reveal that there are 
97 school-owned pools in New York 
State, 15 of them completed during 
the 1956-57 school year. Another 19 
are already under construction, and 
an additional 31 pools have been in- 
eluded in building plans for pro- 
posed schools. These figures exclude 
the network of pools in New York 
City. 

SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM 


When the proposed plans for the 
Bethlehem Central Senior High 
School were put before the district’s 
taxpayers, there was considerable op- 
position. The balloting, however, en- 
dorsed the inclusion of a swimming 
pool in the school plans. After four 
years of successful operation, it has 
become one of the most used facilities 
in the entire school district. 

The support of any program in 
the school curriculum is a reflection 
of the understanding and apprecia- 
tion for such programs by the chief 
school officer and the board of edu- 
cation. We are fortunate in having 
a supervising principal, who believes 
that the function of the school is the 
development of the child physically, 
mentally, socially, and that each pro- 
gram in the school must be devel- 
oped to the greatest degree possible. 
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by JOSEPH A. GUERRERA 


Director of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


Bethlehem Central School District 
Delmar, New York 


In the fall of 1955, when an addi- 
tion to the existing junior high 
school was proposed by the district, 
a second swimming pool was includ- 
ed in these plans. Voters went to the 
polls and voiced their overwhelming 
approval. 


MOST USED FACILITY 


Justification for including a swim- 
ming pool in the senior high school 
plans is being attested to almost 
daily. Thousands have used the pool 
since it was opened in January 1954. 
For example, for a period of eight 
weeks during the summer of 1957, a 
total attendance of over 13,960 swim- 
mers was recorded. George Grover, 
director of the Division of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
of the New York State Education 





Albany Times-Union Photo 
American Red Cross lifesaving demonstrated 
by two senior high students. 


Department, reveals that a study in 
one school shows that the pool was 
in use 25 per cent more than the 
auditorium, and 60 per cent more 
than the cafeteria. ‘‘No other facil- 
ity receives more intensive use than 
the swimming pool when properly 
administered,’’ Dr. Grover declares. 

Swimming is scheduled as a part 
of the regular physical education 
program. Each student at the senior 


high school is scheduled for at least 
one period in the pool each week. 
The swimming pool is_ scheduled 
every period of the week (40) as 
well as every day after school. The 
scope of the program offered encom. 
passes instruction, extra class, eve. 
ning, and the summer swimming pro. 
gram. 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 

The major emphasis in the instruc. 
tional program is on survival. The 
ability to swim well is the greatest 
insurance against drowning. In or. 
der for non-swimmers to receive 
maximum benefits, special classes of 
not over 15 per instructor are sched- 
uled. These special classes are sched- 
uled when regular swimming classes 
are not in the pool. In regular swim- 
ming classes, class size is limited to 
30 or under. 

The following outline covers the 
content of the instructional class 
program: 

I. Regular program 

A. Personal safety skills—Elementary 
forms of rescue (methods of assist- 
ing each other during class in event 
of accident) ; floating; seulling and 
finning; treading water. 


Water show rehearsal by Aquatics Club. 





Albany Times-Union Photo 
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B. Swimming strokes — Elementary 
backstroke, breaststroke, back 
crawl, American crawl, side stroke. 

C. Demonstration of other strokes so 
students may differentiate—Human 
stroke, inverted breaststroke, trudg- 
en stroke, trudgen crawl, double 
trudgen, single overarm side stroke, 
butterfly (with frog kick), butter- 
fly (with dolphin kick). 

D. Surface diving and 
swimming. 

E. The diving board and its use. 

F. Demonstration of clothing as a flo- 
tation device for survival. 

G. Artificial respiration. 
H. Elementary swimming 
Chin pull, Collar tow. 

I. Recovery of a submerged victim. 
J.” Small eraft safety—demonstration 

or film. 

K. Discussion and test on safety pat- 
terns that all should follow when 
around the water. 

L. For boys--Competitive swimming 
starts and turns, time trials; for 
girls—Rhythmiec swimming to mu- 
sic, tandem, trio, etc., synchronized 
swimming stunts. 

M. Recreational swimming and corec- 
reational swimming. 

II. If possible, an elective course for 
senior lifesaving and instructor aid 
training. 


underwater 


rescues — 


EXTRA-CLASS PROGRAM 

During the activity period, which 
comes at the end of our regular 
school day, high school swimming 
intramurals and diving classes are 
conducted on a club basis. 

Varsity swimming practice is held 
at the close of school four days each 
week throughout the winter. A very 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Photo by Campbell, Delmar, N. Y. 


Sunday family swim program at the Bethlehem Central School High School pool. 


popular girls’ aquatics club meets 
after school in the fall and one day 
each week during the winter months, 
at which time instruction is given in 
synchronized and rhythmic swim- 
ming. 

Junior high school students have 
the opportunity to participate in a 
program which offers stroke im- 
provement and junior life saving. 
They are scheduled at four o’clock 
two days each week during the win- 
ter season. The junior high school 
swimming program was expanded 
when their pool opened in January, 
1958. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


In the evening and on weekends, 
a school-community program is of- 
fered. The following groups are 
scheduled : 

Mon., 7-8 p.M.—Swimming for physically 
handicapped persons, mostly polio and 
cerebral palsy victims. This section is 
taught by volunteer Red Cross instruc- 
tors. 

Mon., 8-10 p.w.—Red Cross Water Safety 
Instructors Course and Senior ARC 
lifesaving. 

Tues., 7:30-10:10 p.m.—Adult Education 
course—Underwater safety—Skin div- 
ing. 

Wed., 7-8 p.m.—Girl Seout and Brownie 
Scout program. 

Wed., 8-9:30 p.m.—Adult Education— 
Senior Lifesaving. 

Thurs., 7-8:20 P.m.—Beginners Swim- 
ming—Adult—two sessions. 

Thurs., 8:20-9:40 p.m.—Adult Education 
—Stroke improvement classes. 

Fri., 7-8 p.m.—Cub Scout swim program. 




























































Fri. 8-9 P.M.—Boy Scout swim program. 

Sat., 9-12 Noon—Three one-hour elemen- 
tary school non-swimmer classes. 

Sat., 2:30-4 p.m.—Recreational 
ming. 

Sun., 2-5 P.M.—Two sessions of family 

swim groups. 


swim- 





SUMMER PROGRAM 


At the close of school in June, the 
pool is readied for the summer swim- 
ming program. Prior to this, the 
entire school enrollment, except kin- 
dergarten and grades one and two, 
is canvassed by the physical educa- 
tion teachers with the co-operation 
of the principals and faculty. Chil- 
dren are given forms for non-swim- 
mer classes, stroke improvement, and 
junior and senior Red Cross life- 


Albany Times-Union Photo 
Beginners swimming class, with Coach Robert 
Latour as instructor. 


saving classes. These forms are taken 
home, completed, and returned with 
a registration fee to the physical 
education teachers. Later the chil- 
dren are notified of their scheduled 
classes. 

School buses transport the chil- 
dren to and from the pool every day, 
following a transportaion schedule 
carefully devised to meet the require- 
ments of the summer swimming pro- 
gram. 

For the opportunity of partici- 
pating in this eight-week program, 
a $2.00 fee is charged for any resi- 
dent of the school district, student or 
adult, who enrolls. These fees entitle 
all ‘‘children’’ to instruction, super- 
vision, transportation, and insur- 
ance. 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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AST year we added a new activ- 
ity to our required program for 
women—casting and angling. 

We have long been interested in 
outdoor education. In this State, 
abounding as it is with outdoor and 
recreational. facilities, parks, lakes 
and mountains, it has seemed very 
natural and appropriate to offer such 
activities as skiing, skating, camp- 
craft, and riflery. 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


In the fall of 1956, we attended an 
Outdoor Education Workshop at 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, and 
it was at this workshop that we 
gained a different perspective of the 
whole field of physical education. 
Our physical education programs 
suddenly seemed to have a conven- 
tional and somewhat limited aspect. 
We began to wonder if we were real- 
ly using our natural surroundings 
as much as we should for our out- 
door classes. 

This workshop also pointed up the 
fact that those of us in the field of 
physical education are in a most ad- 
mirable position to take advantage 
of the enormous possibilities of out- 
door education. We have, in a sense, 
a head start on the rest of the aca- 
demic world, for so much of our 
teaching and subject matter already 
takes place in the outdoors. Our 
teachers have been trained to teach 
through physical skills, and many of 
the outdoor activities we could offer 
involve the learning of new skills, 
such as those used in fishing, hunt- 
ing, and boating. 
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Thus, in many eases the only im- 
pediment to offering some of these 
activities in our schools and colleges 
lies in the minds of parents, com- 
munity leaders, administrators—or 
even the teachers themselves. Many 
of us in the field of physical educa- 
tion live in mortal fear of being ecriti- 
cized for adding frills and fads to 
the program. School boards are hesi- 
tant to add anything to the program 
which might raise taxes. The recent 
trend back to educational fundamen- 
tals tends to intimidate administra- 
tors and teachers alike. The feeling 
that ‘‘Well, this outdoor education 
business is a good idea, but let’s wait 
until all this furor over sputnik has 
died down,’’ may be a common one. 


YEAR-ROUND OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

However, we have added casting 
and angling and we plan to go ahead 
and enlarge our outdoor education 
offerings. We have not been chal- 
lenged on this program yet nor have 
we been asked to justify it. But if 
we were to be questioned, our an- 
swer would be based simply on the 
fact that if one accepts the principle 
that physical education belongs in a 
college curriculum, then casting and 
angling has just as much place in 
that program as do archery and bas- 
ketball. The same argument holds 
true for the secondary school level: 

As a result of this experiment with 
the angling phase of outdoor educa- 
tion, we are now working on a-year- 
round unit in outdoor education to 
be offered as an elective in our regu- 
lar required service program as fol- 
lows: 


by MARION C. BECKWITH 
and EVELYN BROWNE 


University of New Hampshire 


Fall Quarter: Principles of shotgun 
shooting and hunting 

1st Winter Quarter: Riflery (gallery 
shooting ) 

2nd Winter Quarter: Riflery (interme- 


diate) 
Spring Quarter: Casting and Angling 
Note: Archery, skiing, skating, and 


campcraft are alternates here and are 
already in our program. 
PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 

Our first problem in offering this 
course was to find a teacher among 
our ten staff members. The only one 
with a background of fishing knew 
something about trout fishing and fly 
casting. She had had no experience 
bait casting and she knew nothing 
about spinning. Her experience in 
trout fishing had come from an ex- 
pert, her father, and she felt that 
such subject matter was much better 
taught by a man. However, her seru- 
ples were finally overcome. 

The next problem proved to be 
equipment. It is almost hopeless to 
decide without experience what type 
of equipment to purchase. The great- 
est aid in this phase of our planning 
was the tentative casting manual put 
out by the AAHPER Outdoor Edu- 
cation Project. With its help, we 
invested in 15 casting units inelud- 
ing rods, reels, lines, leaders (fly 
casting), appropriate lures, practice 
plugs, and flies. Of.these units, five 

(Concluded on pages 50-51) 


1Now replaced by the manual Casting 
and Angling, edited by Julian Smith, diree- 
tory AAHPER Outdoor Edueation Project. 
Guide for fishermen, illustrated with 10 
charts and 47 two-color drawings, $2:00. 
Available from AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Wash:6, D.C. 
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OUTLASTS, OUTPERFORMS 
ALL OTHER BASKETBALLS 


In grueling field tests of contin- 
uous play on school and gym 
floors ... at camps and on play- 
grounds...on asphalt and con- 
crete . . . leather and rubber 
balls were worn smooth to the 
groove, while SUPER K re- 
tained its pebble depth. 


SUPER K proved 82% better 
than rubber in extensive labo- 
ratory tests of the effects of 
abrasion, sunlight, rain and 
snow, oxygen, ozone and ultra- 
violet light. 











SUPER K has the perfect feel and ideal 
tackiness which assure perfect fingertip 
control when passing, shooting or drib- 
bling. Not a surface treatment, the feel 
is a characteristic of this new cover ma- 
terial. Long after high-priced, competi- 
tive balls have been discarded, a SUPER 
K is still in play with its original feel. 


SUPER K bounces without a “ping” =. (Se 
and meets the most exacting specifica- ~ / 
tions for bounce or rebound from floor, Sw 
backboard and rim. 








Built-in identification is part of the cover, 
never wears off 
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oa 3 million children (ap- social adjustment difficult because junior and senior high schools. Re- the n 
proximately one out of every of being ‘‘different,’’? assignment to plies were received from 42 schools— enrol] 
ten), who are in attendance in pub- such a class merely re-emphasized 22 junior high schools and 20 senior sible 
lic schools today, have some sort of this difference. Then too, there was high schools. for t 
a physical handicap that necessitates inadequate medical supervision of Of the total number, 26 replies se. " 
special educational consideration. the corrective program and, in most were from combined junior end-all each 
This places a great burden upon the instances, the same exercises were ior high schools. These schools sub- WHA 
schools and the teachers. If the mis- wiewesed ter af) etadents rexardiess SNe ae Re Vea Re y 
ioe ll the nclodih to th be: guepetiy perform = ay a , dents rege SS mitted sé parate figures for the num- W 
falliied. tack hendinedeed child of a chabuaty. ber of handicapped children in each schor 
must receive the fullest opportunity Excusing a handicapped student area but their replies regarding poli- phys 
for development and participation from physical education has been re- cles and practices were the same for scho' 
to the limit of his capacity in all garded as the safe way out—a pre- both levels. For the purpose of this exel 
phases of the program. ventative from further aggravation study, the answers were consolidated tion 
If physical education is to fulfill of his condition. More likely this and recorded a 18 school 7 dent 
its role in education in sharing in policy has proved less costly, since Of the remaining replies, rg abil 
the social, emotional, and physical to plan for and to include the handi- resented separate junior high schools serv 
development of students, it is im- capped child in the program calls for and seven represented separate sen- thos 
perative that some type of program additional time, facilities, and ex- 10F high schools. Below is & Summa hel} 
be offered to those students who perienced personnel. tion of the results of this question- ome 
deviate from the so-called normal. What are we doing for the physi- naire. The information is presented af 
The National Society of Crippled eally handicapped in our physical to point up the problems facing us a 
Children has estimated that between education today? Very little is avail- - ~ Soli of payee ~erpiraears and Pas 
25 to 50 per cent of the handicapped able in the way of research. The pic- to give us an opportunity to re-eval- ros 
children in schools could be helped _ ture seems to be one of makeshift, “ate the steps we are now taking to a 
by participation in physical activi- | haphazardness with a great discrep- solve the problem. : 
ties. ancy between the theory of physical . eg gore of yap sta. 
es Se : dents in attendance in the junior and 
CORRECTIVES OR EXCUSE gina SAE Se OE Pe senior high schools is anpreeiaail 
Up to the time of World War 633 children. Dr. George Grover of 
II, the two main courses of action SURVEY POINTS UP PROBLEMS the New York State Department of 
taken in regard to the physically In order to ascertain the number Education reported that there were 
handicapped were either to place the of physically handicapped children approximately 60,000 students en- 
child in a corrective program or to in attendance in the junior and sen- rolled in the junior and senior high 
excuse him from physical education. ior high schools in Nassau County, schools in Nassau County as of 1954- 
The corrective program was found New York, and the present practices 55. The percentage of handicapped 
to be very unsatisfactory. At the in the physical education program in students is about 1 per cent as com- 
age level when the handicapped regard to these students, the author pared with 10 per cent for the coun- 
child was finding the emotional and sent a questionnaire to some 57 try as a whole. 
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The largest single classification of 
handicapped persons in the schools 
were those children with rheumatic 
heart condition. A breakdown of the 
types of handicaps reveal the follow- 
ing totals: post-poliomyelitis—69, 
cerebral palsy —15, epilepsy — 29, 
rheumatic heart—159, blindness and 
impaired sight—94, deafnesss and 
hard of hearing—115, and other or- 
thopedic handicaps—142. 

Although the over-all percentage 


_of handicapped students is 1 per 


cent, the number of handicapped 
students enrolled in each individual 
school varies considerably from as 
few as two in some schools to as 
many as 55 in one school. Of the 42 
schools replying, 22 schools have 
fewer than ten handicapped students 
while eight have more than 25. 
3ecause of this great variation in 
the number of handicapped children 
enrolled in each school, it is impos- 
sible to éstablish any set program 
for the physically handicapped per 
se. The problem must be solved by 
each individual school. No phase of 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 

What is being done within each 
school to meet this problem of the 
physically handicapped? Only one 
school stated that no individual was 
excluded from the physical educa- 
tion program. The handicapped stu- 
dent participated to the best of his 
ability in modified activities or 


served as scorer and referee during 
those periods he was unable to par- 
ticipate in the regular activity. 





HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





Twenty-three schools (three did 
not answer this question) indicated 
that certain types of handicapped 
students were excluded from the 
physical education program. Rheu- 
matic heart cases were excluded from 
physical education in 12 schools— 
the largest single group. The epi- 
leptic child was excluded in only 
two schools — the smallest number. 
Through the use of drugs, tremen- 
dous success has been achieved in 
the control of epileptic seizures, and 
moderate physical activity, is indi- 
cated for the epileptic child. 

Recommendations for excusing the 
handicapped child from physical 
education rest solely or in part with 
the family physician in all but two 
schools. Thirteen of the schools based 
their decision upon the combined 
recommendations of the school and 
family physicians while 12 schools 
rely upon the advice of the family 
physician only. The parent’s request 
or consultation is sought by only 
four schools. 

The medical records of the handi- 
capped child are kept almost ex- 
clusively in the school medical office. 
Only two schools have copies of the 
medical record on file in the physical 
education office and in one of these 
instances the record is there only if 
the child is excused from physical 
education. In only one school is a 
copy of the medical record on file 
in the medical, guidance and physi- 
eal education offices. If the handi- 
capped child is to be included in 
the physical education program, it is 
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imperative that the teacher be in- 
formed of the medical condition of 
the child and the recommendations 
of the physician as to the type and 
amount of activity for that child. 
Without such information, the only 
‘*‘safe’’ procedure is to excuse the 
child from participation. 

In general, the procedure for over 
half of the schools is to include the 
handicapped child in the program in 
those activities in which he is able 
to participate or to have him observe 
classes. Sixteen schools stated that 
the handicapped child participated 
in the regular program, and six 
schools stated that they participate 
part of the time. Seven schools stated 
that the handicapped child does not 
participate in the regular program. 
Only one school holds special classes 
for the physically handicapped. Just 
what percentage of the time the 
handicapped child is able to partici- 
pate and what percentage of the 
time he is a spectator or official is 
not known. 


STAFF PROBLEMS 

Nine schools (about 35%) have 
teachers on their staff! who feel they 
are qualified to work with the handi- 
capped children while 20 schools 
state they have no one to teach this 
phase of the physical education. Of 
the 16 teachers who have had addi- 
tional training, four are physical 
therapists ; one has a Master’s degree 
in adapted physical education. The 
one school which has special classes 
did not indicate that there was any 
one on its staff with additional train- 
ing for teaching the handicapped. 

The schools were evenly divided in 
expressing their satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with their present prac- 
tices in regard to the physically 
handicapped. Of the 12 schools who 
were satisfied, seven have fewer than 
ten handicapped students. Four 
schools, however, have over 25 handi- 
capped students with no one on their 
staff who feels qualified to work with 
them. 


SCHOOL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The schools which were satisfied 
with their present status had no 
recommendations to offer for im- 
provement. Two schools made no rec- 
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WORLD OF FUNe 


On Playgrounds, in Gyms, all Confined Areas 


Here is a wonderful answer to your need for exciting, 
interesting play . indoors and in any confined 
areas, even in swim pools because Scoop floats and is 
waterproof. 


You catch, carry and throw the ball (Cosom’s Fun Ball) 
with Scoop, never using the hand; thus opening a 
whole new world of fun and skill. 


INSTANT APPEAL TO EVERY AGE From 


Scoop appeals to boys, girls, men, women because it 
is a new, different and skill-building way to “play 
ball.” With Scoop you can play individually in twos, 
in fours, in teams. Jai Alai, La Crosse, basketball, 
handball, soft ball, field hockey, ice hockey, water 
hockey, baseball . . . almost any sport played with a 
ball can be adapted with Scoop for safe, fast, fun- 
filled play indoors and in confined areas. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


And Scoop is SAFE! Made of light, resilient Polyethy- 
lene . . . both ball and Scoop . . . even the smallest 
child cannot be harmed. Yet Scoop is amazingly tough 
and durable; giving endless hours of fun-packed play. 
Fun Ball is so light (only 2 ounces) it can be safely 
used indoors. Its special “short flight’’ characteristics 
prevents dangerous “running out of bounds’ when 
used outdoors. 


Play Scoop! 


A whole new chapter can be added to your book of 
Recreation with Scoop; giving you the equal of costly 
new facilities at trifling expense. Order Scoop from 
your supply house or directly from Cosom Industries. 


$398 a set 
of 2 Scoops, 1 Fun Ball 
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a definition 


by GEORGE W. DONALDSON 
and LOUISE E. DONALDSON 


OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Tyler (Texas) Public Schools 


6 age education is educa- 
tion in, about and for the out- 
doors. Its guiding principle is that 
famous statement of L. B. Sharp’s: 
“Those things which can best be 
taught outdoors should there be 
taught.’’ Its raison d’etre is that 
20th century people have removed 
themselves from the land—and both 
they and the land are worse off for 
it! Its methodology is as old as man- 
kind—learning by using the senses 
out where the subject matter exists. 
Its motivation is fundamental to 
practically all youngsters and most 
grown-ups. It’s fun to work and 
play and learn outdoors! 





IN THE OUTDOORS 

It may appear redundant to state 
that outdoor education is education 
in the outdoors. But there was once 
a school superintendent who claimed 
that his schools could not operate a 
schoo! forest because there wasn’t a 
textbook on the subject! And a 
teacher was heard to ask if the new 
high school would include a room for 
teaching casting! It is important 
that ‘‘in the outdoors’’ be given an 
important place in the definition. 


ABOUT THE OUTDOORS 

Outdoor educators have no quar- 
rel with the idea that much subject 
matter about the outdoors can best 
be learned indoors. They would sim- 
ply demur that learnings having to 
do with the outdoors are sometimes 
incomplete and often insipid if the 
whole learning experience is limited 
to the indoors. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The typical biology unit on am- 
phibians offers an excellent example 
of the relationship of indoor and out- 
door teaching. Students can read 
about and discuss both structure and 
funetion of a bullfrog. And this is 
best done indoors. In a good biology 
laboratory, the students can go the 
next step—manipulation of an ac- 
tual frog. Dissection of the frog is 
an excellent device in teaching struc- 
ture. But the frog doesn’t function 
as a frog in the book, the discussion, 
or the laboratory. 

The teacher who wants students 
really to know about frogs will take 
his students to a frog pond, where 
structure and function are so subtly 
yet firmly interrelated. The bulging 
eyes, the put-in-wrong tongue, and 
the powerful leg muscles make sense 
when the frog uses them in his own 
environment. 


FOR THE OUTDOORS 

The word for in this definition is 
the key word. For is central not 
only because it limits the field, but 
because it implies a positive and a 
moral approach. It strongly suggests 
that both the learner and the out- 
doors are better because of the ex- 
perience. For implies both a mental 
attitude toward the outdoors and a 
set of skills and abilities which will 
enable the learner to do something 
about his attitudes. Skills are not 
enough; neither are good attitudes 
without implementation. 

Words, especially definitive words, 
sometimes confuse a simple concept. 
Outdoor education is simple. It is as 
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Outdoor education is as simple as a walk like this. 


simple as a leisurely walk around 
the school grounds by a kindergar- 
ten teacher and her children. They 
might look for signs of fall, or of 
spring. They might investigate a 
simple plant community. The teach- 
er need not know all about seasonal 
changes in living things. Nor need 
she be an ecologist. She just needs 
curiosity and a bit of good old 
American ingenuity. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION RESOURCES 

There are many fine outdoor edu- 
cation resources on or near most 
schools. Without too much addition- 
al effort, the creative teacher can 
take his children to nearby city 
parks, nature museums, and the like. 
Short excursions within walking dis- 
tance of the school can add much to 
a child’s understanding of the out- 
doors. 

3ut the very fact that schools ex- 
ist in population centers means that 
much outdoor education must take 
place at some distance. Day-long 
trips may be necessary in many in- 
stances. Such trips should constitute 
no great problem for schools which 
readily transport athletic teams, 
bands, student councils, and various 
other student groups. Some schools 
will use their own buses for such 
transportation; some will organize 
parent committees to furnish auto- 
mobiles, and an increasing number 
have purchased one or more buses 
for educational excursions. A few 
school systems have gone the next 
step and furnish a professionally ed- 

(Concluded on page 63) 





Boating 

(Coniinued from page 8) 
reports a seven-fold increase in boat 
registration on its lakes since 1942. 
The Bureau of Reclamation states 
that it was host to more than 10 mil- 
lion people on its western lakes and 
reservoirs in 1956. 
Trends reported by industry. The Out- 
board Boating Club of America in 
its Outboard Market reports that 
sales for 1956 were double those of 
1951 and triple those of 1941. It 
also reports that the average buyer, 
a skilled worker in the middle in- 
come class, was buying bigger mo- 
tors and longer boats. Cruising and 
water skiing (rather than fishing) 
have become the major reasons for 
buying boats. 

The National Association of En- 
gine and Boat Manufacturers re- 
ports that boating is the top family 
sport, with one out of every 16 per- 
sons in the United States participat- 
ing. It also reports that a billion and 
a quarter dollars were spent on al- 
most six million craft, five-sixths of 
which were outboard boats. That is 
one craft for every 28 persons in the 
nation. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SCHOOLS? 

In light of the increasing mass of 
evidence that we are using our lei- 
sure time to take to the waterways, 
the inevitable question arises as to 
what the schools are going to do to 
meet this new interest. Is boating a 
legitimate part of the school pro- 
gram? If it is, where should it be 
included? Is it a part of physical 
education? What are the schools 
now doing about boating and what 
should their future role be? These 
were some of the questions that were 
asked of the AAHPER Outdoor Ed- 
ucation Project staff by the Out- 
board Boating Club. A study of 
boating by the Project was commis- 
sioned by the OBC and the following 
information is from that study.” 


SCHOOL BOATING PROGRAMS 


An attempt was made to locate all 
the schools and colleges in the Unit 
ed States that were conducting boat- 
ing programs. One hundred and 
twenty institutions — 46 secondary 
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schools and 74 colleges—returned in- 
formation about their boating pro- 
grams, but it can undoubtedly be as- 
sumed that there are more than 120 
institutions in the nation offering 
some type of boating in their curric- 
ulum. 

Program. The earliest reported be- 
beginning date in the study was 
Wellesley College’s boating program 
which began in 1876. Since the first 
intercollegiate competition of which 
we have record is the Yale-Harvard 
crew race in 1852 we can assume that 
boating is, at least, a century-old in- 
stitution in our educational system. 
[t is interesting, and perhaps impor- 
tant, however, that more than half 
of the boating programs reported 
were begun in the decade 1946-56. 

Student interest and student re- 
quests were the major reasons for 
beginning boating programs; faculty 
and administration interest were 
minor reasons. Boating was found 
equally in the curriculum and the 
extra-curriculum, with one-fifth of 
the schools providing boating in both 
areas. 

Public colleges with enrollments of 
1,000-5,000 students offered the larg- 
est number of programs, and more 
than half of all the institutions re- 
porting were publicly supported. 

Canoeing was the most frequently 
reported activity and was followed 
in popularity by rowing, sailing, 
crew, and recreational boating. Only 
a fifth of the programs included out- 
board boating, and water skiing was 
a part of the activity program for 
outboard boating. 

Spring was the most popular sea- 
son for offering boating, but a third 
of the programs were offered in the 


summer or year-round, indicating an 
extension of activities beyond the 
usual school year. The distance to 
water was found not to be as impor- 
tant a factor in the existence of boat- 
ing programs as might be expected. 
More than half of the programs were 
conducted within five miles of the 
campus, but almost one-sixth were 
conducted more than 25 miles away 
from school. 

The total staff conducting boating 

was two-thirds male, but the largest 
single group of program leaders was 
composed of women physical educa- 
tion teachers. Staff training was 
largely received from colleges and 
the American Red Cross. Locally 
prepared and Red Cross materials 
were most frequently used in in- 
struction. 
Equipment. Physical education budg- 
ets were the largest single source of 
funds for the purchase of equipment 
for the boating program, while ath- 
letic department funds and student 
fees were used to purchase equip- 
ment in about one-fifth of the institu- 
tions. Gifts, loans, and rentals were 
negligible in comparison to school 
purchases. 

The quantity of from two to five 

boats was the most frequently re- 
ported for every type of craft but in- 
board boats, which were more often 
reported in single quantities. The 
quantity range of from six to ten 
craft was second in frequency for 
canoes, rowboats, sailboats, and 
shells. Canoes, rowboats, sailboats, 
and boats for motors were all re- 
ported in quantities larger than 25. 
Outboard motors were most fre- 
quently reported in the two to five 
range and the six to ten range too, 
but one school reported having more 
than 25 motors available. 
Interest. Nearly three-quarters of 
the schools with programs were in- 
terested in expanding their pro- 
erams and a third of those without 
programs indicated an interest in be- 
ginning boating. Many of these 
would send faculty members to 
workshops for instruction. 

It may be interesting to note that 
sailing, canoeing, and rowing were 
the areas in which instruction was 
desired, even though outboard boat- 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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Lead-Up Steps to 
ADVANCED DIVING 


by GRACE B. DAVIESS 


Visiting Lecturer 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 


Drawings from AAHPER'’S book, Physical Education for High School Students 


HIS article is designed to help 
pees of swimming and diving. 
It deals with preliminary steps of 
skills practice leading to the more 
advanced dives. Such steps not only 
aid in acquiring new skills but also 
help insure the diver’s safety. The 
principal use of these lead-up steps 
occurs in the inward (cutaway or 
back jack knife) dive, the gainer 
dives, and the front and back somer- 
saults. 


REVIEW OF FUNDAMENTALS 

Before such dives are attempted, 
the diver should be able to do the 
running front, the back, and the 
front jack knife dives. Thorough 
understanding of these fundamen- 
tals is essential to any consideration 
of advanced techniques. The follow- 
ing dives are all assumed to be per- 
formed from the one-meter board. 
Fall-ins at edge of pool (sitting, 
‘““Mereury,’’ standing). The ‘‘Mer- 
cury’’ is especially good in that the 
diver can be almost 75 per cent in- 
verted before he loses balance, with 
one leg extended back and up as his 
trunk, head, and arms tip toward 
the water. As is well known, in all 
fall-ins, balance is lost first in lean- 
ing forward toward the water, fol- 
lowed by a late push-up of the feet. 
Of course, in a dive, the spring-up 
comes first, followed by body inver- 
sion in the air. 
Running front dive (Diver has stand- 
ing front dive ability). At the edge 
of the board, with an upward spring 
from both feet and arm and shoulder 
elevation, the diver enters the water 
feet-first. The diver can repeat this 
by springing several times on the 
board before jumping into the water. 
For the hurdle, the diver takes one 
step back from the water edge of the 
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board, and stands on the foot which 
he feels he wishes to spring. From 
this foot he pushes up, landing on 
both feet at edge of board, and, as 
the board starts to rise, springs up 
and enters the water head-first. 
Next the diver goes to the pool 
deck and practices three steps and 
the hurdle. He starts the first of the 
three steps with the desired spring- 
ing foot which leads him into the 
hurdle, repeating this on the board 
with water entry. To find his exact 
starting place on the board, each 
diver stands at the water edge of 


’ board with his back to the water and 


repeats the above approach toward 
the back of the board, noting spot of 
hurdle take-off. In minimum arm 
work practice, the diver may use his 
arms as he wishes until he goes into 
his hurdle. Here he swings arms out 
sideways as he springs from one foot 
with the thigh of the other leg raised 
parallel to the water. Then, as he 
springs up from both feet, he raises 
his arms strongly overhead, having 
lowered them from the sideways 
position. 

Certain faults are apt to appear, 
the main ones being lack of hurdle 
spring; leaving the board too soon, 
while board is down from body 
weight of spring; and leaning body 
forward. All of these will result in 
lack of height, sending the diver out 
too far from the board, thus causing 
a flat entry. The diver should be 
constantly coached to wait for the 
upsurge of the board after hitting it 
strongly on the hurdle, remaining 
in an erect posture. In the first part 
of the hurdle, the thigh of the up 
leg should be parallel to the water, 
with emphasis on knee lift. There 
will also be knee flopping and head 
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ducking. The latter will, of course, 
cause an overthrow on entry. 
Devices which may be used to help 
correct these faults are: 1. A light- 
weight pole held in front of the diver 
to help him attain height; and 2. A 
small floating object, such as a 
wooden clog, held between the 
diver’s knees as he takes a standing 
front dive, to help him concentrate 
his attention on his contracted mus- 
cles which grasp the clog. Use of this 
device and pointing of his toes will 
help him keep his knees straight on 
his water entry. 
Back dive. The back fall-in from the 
board is an easier skill to perform 
than the front fall-in or dive, be- 
cause of easier body control, but of 
course it takes more courage. In this 
fall-in, the diver should be coached 
to push up with both feet after he 
starts to tip backward. This can be 
timed for him by having him watch 
for a designated spot on the wall at 
the far end of the pool. His arms 
are over his head throughout. The 
next step is the back dive, getting 
an up-spring before body balance is 
lost. This is obtained by slowly but 
forcibly lowering his arms to his 
sides from front horizontal, as he 
presses the board down. He then 
raises them forcibly over head as he 
springs up and tips head and shoul- 
ders backward. The water entries 
for both this fall-in and dive are usu- 
ally in good position. The diver 
should be cautioned not to allow too 
much incurve at small of back. In 
the dive the push-up must be up and 
before body balance is lost, not the 
reverse. 
Front jack knife dive. After a good 
running front dive has been achieved 
with proper elevation of the body 
from the board, there should be 
coached a strong lifting of the hips, 
which will cause the trunk to lower, 
and thus put the body into the pike 
position. The proper elevation in the 
air will give time for this, and for 
the straightening of the body for 
almost a 90° entry into the water. 
Twist dive. These can be injected 
into the diver’s program any time 
he wishes after he has mastered a 
good running front. The diver 
should be coached that when he is at 
the height of his dive and is starting 
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to mvert, he should lead around 
forcibly on the long axis of the body 
with the one arm and head in the 
direction he wishes to turn. The 
other arm swings across in front of 
his chest or head to overhead posi- 
tion, rejoining the other arm ready 
for water entry. 


ADVANCED SKILLS 

The following dives are all as- 

sumed to be performed from the 
one-meter board. It is suggested that 
the learning diver wear a_ light- 
weight sweat shirt and even sweat 
pants, in order to lessen body sting 
upon poor water entries. The diver 
should be cautioned that, when any- 
thing goes wrong in his dive, he 
should try to get into tuck pesition 
with head tucked in and eyes closed. 
This will obviate injury and stinging 
on the entry. 
Inward, or back jack knife, or cutaway 
dive. The diver jumps backward from 
end of board, entering water feet- 
first. He then reviews a standing 
front jack from end of board. Then 
he performs the same dive standing 
on a corner of the board, facing back 
from the water toward the deep-end 
pool wall. The diver will thus enter 
the water at an oblique water angle 
at the side of the board. The diver 
should be cautioned to cut out back- 
ward with his feet, thus avoiding all 
chance of his hitting into the wall, 
or being afraid that he will. 

This step gives the instructor a 
chance to see how much the diver is 
clearing the end of the board, cut- 
ting away from it. As soon as this 
space is sufficient for the diver to 
completely clear the board, he should 
be moved to the center end of the 
board to perform the same dive. 

This now becomes a back jack. 
Leaning back at least 1 inch at the 
start of the dive will also aid the 
diver in his cutaway, clearing the 
board. He should be coached to 
spring well up and out on his take-off 
to allow time for his pike. He should 
be cautioned to keep his body 
straight after his pike, with no in- 
curve in the small of his back—to 
get a better entry, and to avoid hit- 
ting his legs on the board. A good 
cut-back and his coming out of his 
pike while still high in the air will 
prevent his hitting the board. 


This suggested preliminary step is 


important in helping the diver to 
achieve the abilities of cutaway, 
height, and timing, and thus give 
him both the skill as well as the com- 
petence to avoid accident. 

Back and front somersaults—Feet-first 
entries. The back somersault comes 
first because it is really easier to 
perform than the front somersault 
because of easier body control, and 
easier timing of entry. However, 
just as in the back dive, it takes more 
courage. 

The diver reviews back dive. He 
then squats on the end of the board, 
facing away from water, grasping 
hands around his bent knees in a 
tight tuck. From this position he 
simply rolls back off the board and 
enters the water still in tuck. He 
repeats this with more up-push each 
time, until he begins to have enough 
height to straighten for water entry. 

His next step is to stand erect on 
the board, spring up, and pull him- 
self around in the air by grasping 
his knees in a strong pull and at the 
same time throwing his head and 
shoulders back. This still gives him 
time enough to straighten his body 
with arms at the sides for his entry, 
if his up-spring was good enough. 
If not, he can enter in tuck for a 
time. 

His next body position in the air, 
as to progression, is probably 
straight or layout, and later pike if 
he is adapted to it. 

Front somersaults. The suggested 

learning process is the same as above, 
except of course the diver faces for- 
ward, ducks head and shoulders for- 
ward, ete. 
Gainer dives. These dives are done 
facing out from the board, but with 
feet lead off, as in the back jack. In 
a sense, they too are cutaways, facing 
the water. This is a new and difficult 
sensation for the diver, needing a 
whole new kinesthetic sense develop- 
ment. The gainers can be done in 
tuck, pike, straight positions, with 
half or whole body revolutions. 

Half Gainer—Head foremost en- 
try. The diver takes a running ap- 
proach and hurdles, but enters the 
water feet-first, out away from the 
board, at about a 45° angle. This 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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HE TITLE of this article is 
(pert from that of a group num- 
ber presented in the 1957 water 
show, ‘‘Potpourri,’’ of the Terrapin 
Club at the University of Illinois. 
The idea of creating a water compo- 
sition based on water sounds is not 
a new one,! but it is seldom used. 
The development and presentation 
of this number proved to be an ex- 
citing and stimulating experience 
for both performers and audience. 

Starting with the idea that the 
audience would not watch, but rather 
would listen to this particular num- 
ber, the composers, drawing upon 
Carrell’s suggestions, selected sev- 
eral sound effects and prepared a 
preliminary outline which served as 
the basis for further experimenta- 
tion. The following sound effects 
were found to be most suitable since 
they could be easily differentiated 
as one listened to them. 

1. Kick. Sitting on edge of pool deck 
(deck 12 inches above water level) with 
feet and lower portions of legs in water, 
vigorously lift legs alternately up and out 
of water making sounds as big as possible. 
Replace quietly. 

2. Swish. With body in water in vertical 
position, right (or left) side to wall, hold 
onto pool gutter with right hand. Reach 
back with free arm. With this arm straight 
and only partially submerged, sweep it 
forward, describing a half circle. If arm 
is submerged still more toward end of 


1Lois Carrell, ‘‘Water Studies—Experi- 
ments in Potential Art Form,’’ Journal 
of Health—Physical Education—Recreation, 
Dee. 1940, pp. 614-615, 635; and Lois Car- 
rell, ‘‘Experiments in Water Composi- 
tion.’’ Official Aquatics Guide, National 
Section on Women’s Athleties, American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 1941-42, pp. 39-44. 
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half cirele, ‘‘gushing’’ sound will be more 
pronounced. 

3. Slap. 
in Swish. Free arm is directly out to side, 
upper arm in water, lower arm out of 
water and perpendicular to surface of 
water. Slap hand down forcefully. Varia- 
tions in sound quality result from differ 
ent positions of hand as it strikes water, 
i.e., hand eupped, or flat, fingers together 
or spread. 

4. Flick. same position as in 
Swish. Free arm is directly out to side, 
lower arm down in water so it is perpen- 
dieular to surface, elbow above surface. 
Push water up and away from body lead- 
ing with back of hand. 

5. Single kick. Body is in back layout 
position, arms stretched out to sides, hands 
holding to gutter. Two different types of 
sounds are possible here. 

(a) Keep leg in a 
straight position. Lift up 
water, then push down forcefully. 
produces a thundering sound. 

(b) Keep leg in a more relaxed posi- 
tion, place emphasis on upward thrust. 
Lower leg quietly into water. This pro- 
duces a sound similar to a Flick, but has 
a more expansive quality. 

6. Continuous Kick. Assume same body 
position as in Single Kick. Move legs 
forcefully up and down in water as in a 
good flutter kick, but with feet definitely 
coming out of water. 


DANCER-CONDUCTORS 

Following a club policy which 
seeks to encourage co-operation 
among related groups, 12 members 
of the University High School Terra- 
pin Club were invited to present this 
number. Rehearsals were scheduled 
and practices began. Immediately, 
the directors discovered that the 
swimmers found it difficult to stay 
together without direction from a 
leader. A solution to the problem 
was found when two members of the 
University Orchesis (dance club) 
offered to lead the group, using as 


Assume same body position as 


Assume 


fully extended 
and out of 
This 






University high school 
Terrapin Club in starting 
position for number, with 
orchesis dancer-conductors 
in background. 


cues dance movements comparable 
to the actions to be executed in the 
water. 

The number opened with a single 
dark blue spotlight dimly showing 
the swimmers, who wearing 
simple black suits and white caps, 
sitting on the stage side of the pool. 
The dancer-conductors, wearing dark 
blue leotards and long dark blue 
skirts, stood behind the first two 
pairs in the line. 

On cues from the dance-conduc- 
tors, a rhythmical pattern of kicks 
was initiated. Then, in pairs, the 
performers slid quietly into the wa- 
ter and swam across to the other 
side of the pool where they could 


were 


not be seen by the audience. Still 
following the cues, swishes, slaps, 


and flicks were done by the entire 
group. The sounds were then initi- 
ated by one-half of the group, fol- 
lowed by the second half, each dancer- 
conductor working with her own 
group. Finally sound patterns were 
combined. For example, slaps were 
done on counts 1 and 4 (6/8 pat- 
tern) by the first group, while the 
second group did the swish pattern. 


CREATIVE PARTICIPATION 
Throughout rehearsals, swimmers, 
dancers, and composers worked to- 
cvether in revising the original out- 
line of the number. Because re- 
hearsal time was very limited, some 
of the more difficult rhythmic pat- 
terns included in the original com- 
position were deleted and simpler 
patterns substituted. Each 
member of the group contributed. 
The potentialities of an aquatic ac- 
tivity as herein described are almost 
; (Concluded on page 44) 
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Let 
the girls 


play, 


too 


Wi IS it that so many schools 
run their athletic programs 
almost exclusively for boys? Do 
boys need the experiences and bene- 
fits derived from such activities so 
much more than girls? Our girls 
physical education teacher didn’t 
think so. She has developed a pro- 
gram for girls that brought such in- 
terest and favorable results that we 
feel we should share it. 

Our town, like so many others, has 
spent thousands of dollars every year 
to provide an athletic program for 
our boys, and one can easily see that 
the money has been well spent. Mrs. 
Gyla Nicely, who became the girls’ 
physical education teacher, was quick 
to point out, however, that while we 
were providing quite well for our 
boys, the girls were sadly neglected. 
We had to agree with her, and it 
was plain to see that she would not 
rest until some adjustment was 
made, so we gave her the task of 
drawing up a plan for the girls. 


WEARING GYM SUITS 

Early in the school year tight 
shorts, blouses, and sweaters began 
to disappear from gym elasses. In 
their place girls were wearing dark 
blue Bermuda shorts and white 
blouses with sleeves. No presure was 
needed to bring about this desirable 
change, just a little understanding 
of teen-age girls. 


VOLLEYBALL TEAMS 

When football started for boys, 
volleyball started for girls. Teams 
from grades seven, eight, and nine 
kept the gym busy every night after 
school and much of every noon hour. 
Teams were developed through the 
home rooms and the girls chose their 
own captains. The girls chosen as 
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Girls played basketball by girls rules, and 
enjoyed it very much. 


captains met with the instructor who 
explained to them the responsibili- 
ties that go along with the honor of 
being a leader. Each girl soon 
learned that lady-like behavior is not 
very different from good sportsman- 
ship. 

The boys had been learning to 
play and enjoy volleyball during 
their gym classes, and an all-star 
team was chosen to play a team of 
all-stars from the girls league during 
a regularly scheduled assembly. The 
winning team would play the facul- 
ty. The boys laughed and teased the 
girls during the whole week preced- 
ing the big game, and they assured 
the girls that they didn’t have a 
chance. Parents were invited to at- 
tend the game; and when the game 
began, the stands were filled with 
students, parents, and teachers. 

The game did not go well for the 
boys team, as they had a very diffi- 
cult time winning by a 21 to 19 
score. The girls considered it a 
moral victory over a team made up 
of some of the schools best athletes. 

The girls were so proud of their 
teams that they wanted to invite the 
sirls from the other local junior high 
school to come to play them. A com- 
mittee of girls was chosen to meet 
with the principal and physical edu- 
cation teacher. The girls invited 
their own mothers and the mothers 
of the visiting girls. A light lunch 
was served, and a welcoming com- 
mittee and serving committee were 
appointed. The evening was such a 
success that the visitors asked our 
cirls to be their guests the next year. 
GIRLS BASKETBALL 

At the end of the season when the 
boys began basketball, the girls be- 
gan basketball, and they played girls 


Sports participation 
is for girls as well as 
boys in this junior high 


by CLARENCE G. MEANS 


Principal, East Junior High School 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


rules which they quickly learned to 
understand. The basketball season 
was a tremendous success, aS was 
the softball season that followed. 
Some of our girls even joined the 
Trampoline Club which was ¢o-spon- 
sored by the girls and boys physical 
education instructors. 

PLAYDAYS 

Twice during the year, groups of 
girls, eight to ten in number, visited 
other schools that held play days for 
cirls. The girls from our school were 
placed on different teams with girls 
from several other schools, and 
prizes were given to the winning 
teams. Games such as volleyball, 
softball, basketball, and others were 
played. The experiences brought 
new friendships and surely added 
to the social growth of the girls. 
ADEQUATE GIRLS PROGRAM 

We feel that the program has done 
as much for our girls as the past 
programs have done for our boys. 
Girls need to learn to work in a 
group, to learn to be leaders, to be 
cool under pressure, and to learn to 
take defeat just as much as boys, 
and our school is going to give them 
the opportunity through sports par- 
ticipation. 

If sports have a place in our mod- 
ern schools because participation in 
them contributes to the growth and 
development of the participants, 
surely we cannot justify an expen- 
sive and complete program for boys 
and an inadequate program for 
girls. It seems only fair that the 
athletic program should serve both 
the boys and girls, and our school is 
one school that doesn’t schedule its 
girls athletic events only at a time 
when they are least inconvenient to 
boys. We let the girls play, too. * 
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AL DUER 
NAIA Executive Secretary 


was approved at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics in Kansas 
City, March 1958. The NAIA is an 
affiliate of AAHPER. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 
This statement regarding the atti- 
tude of the NAIA toward fitness and 
its role in the current emphasis on 
fitness programs will be based on the 
following aims and objectives of the 
NAIA. 
1. One of the purposes of higher educa- 
tion is to develop an individual to the 


ta statement on youth fitness 


fullest extent of his capabilities both _ 


as an individual and as a citizen. 

2. All activities which take place in a 
college must be evaluated in terms of 
the educational purposes of higher 
education. 

3. A broadly based program of physical 
education for all students should in 
elude prescribed physical education 
courses, intramural and extramural 
activities, and intercollegiate ath- 
leties. 

4. Intercollegiate athletics should be an 
integral part of the total physical 
education offering of a college and 
not a separate organization with dif- 
ferent principles, aims, and objec- 
tives. 

The program of intercollegiate ath- 

letics should offer the participants 

valuable educational experiences not 
provided in other phases of the physi- 
eal education program. 

6. The major emphasis of the program 
of athletics should be instrumental in 
edueating participants and other stu- 
dents in moral and ethical values in- 
herent in the program. 

BASIC BELIEFS 
The NAIA wishes to express the 

following beliefs concerning inter- 

collegiate athletics, the concept of 
fitness, and the current emphasis on 
fitness programs. 

1. The NATA believes that competi- 

tive games and sports are an integral 

part of the college curriculum contrib- 
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Intercollegiate Athletics 
and Youth Fitness 


NAIA Statement on Youth Fitness 


uting to the development of the well- 
rounded, socially conscious, vocationally 
competent, and physically vigorous per- 
son. 

2. The NAIA believes that intercol- 
legiate athletics in its member institu- 
tions should conduct programs that re- 
quire the utmost in physical stamina and 
motor competence. The Association is 
not interested alone, however, in the 
physical aspects of the student’s educa- 
tion. The Association is vitally and 
chiefly concerned with the total develop- 
ment of the student. 

3. The NAIA believes that its mem- 
ber colleges should provide comprehen- 
sive programs of physical education, in- 
cluding competitive athletics, through 
which each student is enabled to develop 
and maintain a state of total fitness. 

4. The NAIA believes that physical 
fitness is not an end in itself, but rather 
a component of total fitness. To conceive 
of physical fitness as the primary end of 
physical education, including competi- 
tive athletics, is a partial view and 
wholly inadequate in views of the needs 
and nature of the human organism and 
in view of the potential impact of motor 
experiences on the total personality. The 
NATA believes that the term “physical 
fitness” is misleading and that the con- 
cept itself may be fictional in view of 
the interdependence of all the parts and 
systems of the human organism. Vari- 
ous attempts in the name of education 
to produce any outcomes through motor 
activities that do not respect the inte- 
grated nature of the organism are re- 
jected. Physical fitness is specifie and 
funetional varying with the individual 
person and his daily needs. In effect, the 
concept of total fitness and the concept 
of health are considered to be identical. 

5. The NAIA believes that total fit- 
ness is achieved when the student: 

...is free from handicapping 
health defects. 
... has ample strength, endur- 
ance, and agility to exert the maxi- 
mum efforts demanded by work- 
aday living. 
... is competent to perform his 
daily tasks skillfully, efficiently 
and with the minimum expendi- 
ture of energy. 


... 1s socially and emotionally 
well adjusted, able to live harmon- 
iously with others, and cope suc- 
cessfully with the worries and ten- 
sions associated with modern urban 
living. 

. is able to relax and conserve 
energy at appropriate times, sleep 
soundly, and arise feeling re- 
freshed. 

. . . has developed a sense of be- 
longing and of performing useful 
work. 

. . . has an interest in, and enthu- 
siasm for, life and living. 

6. The NAIA believes that any spe- 
cial emphasis on physical fitness should 
grow out of a scientific appraisal of 
mortality rates, morbidity statistics, 
psychological deterioration, and the like 
rather than emerge from feelings of na- 
tional inferiority, desires to achieve ar- 
bitrarily set norms, need to protect po- 
litical loyalties, or efforts to “get on the 
bandwagon.” 

7. The NATA believes that motor ac- 
tivities that are intellectually, socially, 
and emotionally stimulating are more de- 
sirable for programs of physical educa- 
tion, ineluding intercollegiate athletics, 
than those activities which are formal, 
regimented, and not naturally appealing 
to the participant. 

8. The NAIA believes that the efforts 
of the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness are deserving of the co-operation of 
the Association and all youth serving 
agencies as long as it conceives of its 
task in terms of the total fitness of the 
youth of the land as stated by the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the President’s Coun- 
cil as follows: 

‘‘Fitness means all components, 
mental, emotional, social, cultural, 
spiritual, physical, blended into 

proper balanced unities in keeping 

with the times, the impact of the 
moment, and the circumstances.’ 

9. The NAIA believes that any effort 
to place the control of programs aimed 
at the development of total fitness or any 
of its components under the control of 
any governmental agency at any level 
is unwise. The Association does not en- 
dorse the type of organization used in 


(Concluded on page 67) 
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Teaching Johnny 


To Swim 


by FRANK ZAVITKOWSKY 


Water Safety Chairman 


The Trenton Plan © 





Lelt to right, looking at 


copies of "Teaching Johnny To Swim" are Frank Zavitokow- 


sae 


sky; Mrs. John Haggerty, president, Mercer Co. Council, PTA; Gordon Howes; 
Mrs. John Foley, Mercer Co. PTA chairman; and LeRoy Smith, director, Health 
and Physical Education, Trenton (N. J.) school system. 


and 


Trenton (New Jersey) Teacher Association 


T IS our feeling that the problem 

of making our youngsters and 
everyone else safe in, on and around 
the water is a dual responsibility of 
community and family. The Trenton 
Plan brings together four of the 
strongest and most influential safety 
training organizations in the com- 
munity: The Board of Education, 
the Teacher Association, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and the Tren- 
ton Area Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. These groups have joined 
with a number of individual families 
to form a co-operative agency to 
teach and promote swimming and 
water safety. 
GROUP SWIMMING 

The American Red Cross has been 
conducting a program of water safe- 
ty since 1914. During this time, 
trained instructors have taught 
























“Now first of all you must get 
over your fear of the water.” 
Reprinted by Special Permission of THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. Copyright© 
1956, by The Curtis Publishing Company. 








swimming, lifesaving, and safe han- 
dling of small craft to millions of 
persons. Training has been done on 
a group rather than on an individual 
basis for two reasons: first, because 
of the stimulation and motivation an 
individual gains from group activ- 
ity; and second, because of the im- 
practicality of providing instructors 
for individual students. 

Successful participation in a group 
activity is determined by the physi- 
eal, mental, and emotional maturity 
of the individual. Most swimming 
instructors have found that the mini- 
mum age for satisfactory group 
learning is about nine years. Prior 
to this time, the average child’s 
swimming capabilities cannot as a 
rule be effectively and rapidly de- 
veloped in group instruction. How- 
ever, provided he has the desire to 
learn, he will respond well to indi- 
vidual instruction. 

Each year brings an increase in 
swimming and boating facilities, 
with a correspondingly larger num- 
ber of people using them. To insure 
safe enjoyment of these facilities, the 
ability to swim is imperative, and 
more and more people annually seek 
training in swimming and lifesaving. 
This factor, coupled with the com- 
paratively limited number of in- 
structors available, has created a 
need for an additional approach to 
teaching the fundamentals of water 
safety, particularly to the under- 
nine age-group. 


SOLUTION IN THE FAMILY 
We believe that one solution lies 
within the family itself. We have a 





GORDON HOWES 


Director, Safety Services 


American Red Cross 


strong conviction that every house- 
hold contains some person who, with 
a little guidance, can teach the 
young members of the family the 
basic elements of swimming. A book- 
let designed to give parents the fun- 
damentals of teaching their young- 
sters to swim has been published by 
the American National Red Cross. 
Titled, Teaching Johnny To Swim, 
it will serve as the textbook for par- 
ticipants in the Trenton Plan. 
Community interest in water safe- 
ty is high in Trenton and there are 
many swimming facilities. Indoor 
pools are operated in the Trenton 
Central High School, four of the 
junior high schools, the YMCA, the 
YWCA, and YMHA. The Trenton 
Recreation department operates two 
outdoor pools, and surrounding com- 
munities have both public and pri- 
vate pools as well as natural swim- 
ming areas. As part of its long- 
standing program for teaching swim- 
ming, the Trenton School System 
made it mandatory two years ago 
for all students to learn to swim 
before graduating from junior high 
school. An active water safety pro- 
gram is also conducted by the Tren- 
ton Area Red Cross chapter in co- 
operation with the YMCA, YWCA, 
YMHA, the Board of Education, 
and many other organizations. 
Despite these programs, there is a 
high drowning rate in the Trenton 
area. Many of the drownings have 
been very young children who have 
been under-age to enroll in any of 
the learn-to-swim programs. 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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Five 16mm motion pictures, in brilliant color and 


sound, are now available on the subjects of community 
recreation, physical education, and recreation facilities. 
You'll find these 16mm films of tremendous value in 
helping you promote and organize physical education 
and recreation programs in your community. Ideally 
suited for school programs, club meetings, and leader- 


ship training. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY RECREATION 


This is the Institute’s latest film . . . a power-packed story of 
the building of recreation programs in rural areas and villages 
of less than 5,000 population. You see what happens’to a sleepy 
town when a recreation program comes to life, through volun- 
tary leadership. This film will help your town grow and prosper 
through planned recreation. Shows where to get help and how 
to utilize it. 


> Help Build 


Community Recreation 


PLAYTOWN, U. S. A. 


Here’s a fast-moving color film that will help you show your 
community the advantages of a recreation program. Illustrates 
the need for community recreation and shows how to organize a 
successful program. 


$1,000 FOR RECREATION 


Any community can build a solid recreation program on a small 
budget. This film shows how to do it. Offers advice, too, on how 
service clubs and other community groups can help, 


LEADERS FOR LEISURE 


Here’s a dynamic film that stresses the importance and need for 
professionally trained leaders to insure the success of a com- 
munity program. It’s a story that every citizen should hear and see. 


THEY GROW UP SO FAST 


Illustrates the benefits of a total program of physical education 
in our elementary and secondary schools. Designed to encourage 
school administrators, parents, and civic groups to either initiate 
or expand their local programs. 


Film Rental and Purchase: For additional information on film contents, rental, and purchase, write directly to: 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Athletic nstitite 





A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 








A Plan for Rating |" 


Women Majors 


by ANGELINE WATKINS 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Formerly at Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 


T SACHERS responsible for the 
guidance of women majors in 
physical education realize that the 
traditional course-taking pattern is 
only one way of providing experi- 
ences for their professional growth. 
Students need other experiences in 
class and out that lead toward im- 
proved professional competency. 


NEED FOR RATING 

One assumes that the more desir- 
able the experiences colleges and 
universities offer women majors in 
physical education the more likely 
it is that they will increase in pro- 
fessional competency. Furthermore, 
greater motivation occurs when they 
know they are being rated and have 
a fair understanding of their weak- 
nesses and strengths. 
~ This article has a two-fold pur- 
pose: (a) To explain items and the 
administration of the achievement 
rating for women majors in physical 
education at Mississippi Southern 
College; and (b) to suggest the use 
of this form or a similar form by 
other divisions of physical education 
in colleges and universities offering 
a curriculum in physical education. 

The original items on the achieve- 
ment rating came from the writer’s 
experience and understanding. The 
women’s physical education staff and 
women majors suggested revisions 
and modifications. The items ap- 
pearing below in the rating are the 
result of the combined thinking of 
persons affected by the program 
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after two years of experimentation 
and revisions. 


USE OF RATING 

The rating serves the student and 
faculty by : (a) evaluating student 
competencies—strengths and weak- 
nesses; (b) providing goals for in- 
dividual achievement during the 
period of study on the campus; (c) 
satisfying the need for recognition 
at the annual awards day and ban- 
quet for graduating seniors when en- 
eraved certificates are presented to 
those achieving a classification; and 
(d) serving as objective data as a 
basis for recommendation for stu- 
dent employment. 


INTERPRETATION OF RATING 

The reader should note that there 
are three distinct classifications—A, 
B, and C. One should read items 
from left A to right C to grasp the 
declining value in each classification. 
For example: item 1 in classification 
A requires that majors should belong 
to the local (student), state, and 
pational Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Item 1 in classification B is checked 
for individuals who belong only to 
the local and state associations. Item 
1 in classification C is marked for 
students who belong only to the local 
association. 

The maximum requirement in each 
item is clearly stated in classification 
A. Brief statements appear for items 
in B and C, so that all items and 
classifications can be mimeographed 
on the inside of a manila folder for 
each student. These individual fold- 






ers serve as a permanent record for 
the student. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RATING 


The following policies govern the 
administration of the rating: 

1. No student is required to 
achieve a rating. 

2. The Director of Women’s Phys- 
ical Education serves as co-ordinator 
and recorder of the program. Early 
in the year she schedules days and 
hours for ratings, informs students 
of this schedule, and provides an 
orientation of the program to new 
students. 

3. Certain items are rated sub- 
jectively on a scale of one (low) to 
ten (high). A rating of nine and 
ten is recorded for classification <A, 
seven and eight for classification B, 
and five and six for classification C. 
Students rating below five must re- 
take the test, showing a rating of 
five or better. Items rated subjec- 
tively are numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

4. The student reports for par- 
ticipation and rating in activities 
before three women staff members at 
scheduled times in each school year. 
There are no limitations on the num- 
ber of years a student may take the 
rating, looking toward improvement 
on the test. 

5. Each staff member fills in an 
appropriate rating card on individ- 
uals in the activity. An average of 
three rating scores becomes the offi- 
cial score for the student. 

6. Each teacher submits rating 
cards to the director of the program 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
CLASSIFICATION A 
1. Member of local, state, & AAHPER: 


2. Active participation and 90% attend- 
ance in local meetings: a 

3. Excellent rating on medical examina- 
tion: - . ssi 

4. Free of postural defects 

5. Assists with 3 activities: 
murals a acaed 

6. Shows proficiency in skills for 3 team 
and 4 individual and dual activities 

7. Instructor’s certificate in Water Safety 


elass or intra- 


8. Instructor’s certificate in First Aid 


9. Shows proficiency in 4 a.eas of rhythms 
. National Officials (WNORC) Rating in 
1, Associate in 2 
. Spends 2 
i.e. 


months in working experience, 
camping 


_ 
bo 


. Participates in 2 dept. programs or proj 
ects : — a 

3. Ranks in upper 10 of points accumulated 
in intramurals : 

. B+ average in grades in dept. and B 
over-all 

5. Professional 


attitude beyond reproack 


}. Pursues academic responsibility on high- 
ly organized fashion 


17. Possesses natural attributes: poise, cour- 
tesy, well-dressed, self-control, English 
usage, personal hygiene ; 

18. Gets along well with students and fac- 
ulty a 

19. Shows evidence of leadership and fol- 
lower-ship _ 

20. Life as a college citizen beyond reproach 


on students enrolled in classes where 
ratings occur—items 5, 7, 8, and 9. 

7. The student’s physician pro- 
vides a copy of her medical report. 

8. The intramural faculty advisor 
records intramural points achieved 
each year. 

9. The director of the program 
submits a final evaluation of the 
candidate’s rating to the women’s 
staff committee for final action and 
approval for granting a certificate 
on a particular classification. 

10. The final student’s achieve- 
ment classification is based on the 
following criteria. She must— 

(a) Achieve 18 of the 20 items in 
Classification A, others in B for a 
rating of Superior. Items 13 and 14 
must be in Classification A. 
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CLASSIFICATION B 
1. Local and state 


2. 80% attendance 


3. Free of defects 


wt) 


4. Removes defects 

5. Two activities 

6. Two team and three individual activities 
7. Senior Lifesaving 


8. Standard ARC First Aid 


9. Two areas in rhythms 
. Associate in two 


. One month 


2. One in either 
. Ranks in upper 15 


. B average in department; C+ over-all 
in grades 
5. Very adequate 


. Punctual in responsibility 


. Cultivates these through own program 


. Adequate 
. Adequate 


20. An acceptable citizen 


(b) Achieves a minimum of 17 of 
the 20 items in A and B, others in 
C for a rating of Very Outstanding. 
Items 13 and 14 must be in A or B. 

(ec) Achieves 16 of the 20 items 
in A or B, others in C for a rating 
of Outstanding. Items 13 and 14 
must be in A or B elassification. 

(d) Achieves five or more items 
A and B, others in C for a rating 
Above Average. 

(e) Achieves all 20 items in C 
above for a rating of Average. 


OUTCOMES 

Since the implementation of the 
achievement rating two years ago, 
we are experiencing a profound in- 
crease in student morale, motivation, 
and pride in the profession. All ob- 
jectives stated above are realized. 


in 
of 


or 


EDUCATION 


CLASSIFICATION C 
1. Local 


2. 70% attendance 
3. Pursues program for remedial defects 


4. Attends posture program 
4. One activity 


6. One team and two individual and dual 
activities 
7. Intermediate ARC rating 


8. Passed course in First Aid 


. Intramural in two 


. Voluntary assistance with group 
school or community 


in 


2. Assistance with one 


3. Ranks in upper 20 


. C+ average in 
in grades 


. Adequate 


department; C over-all 


3. Needs reminding 


7. Pursues under 


adviser 


program guidance of 


8. Develops 
adviser 
9. Some of the time 


program under guidance of 


_ 


20. Received some disciplinary action 


There is no doubt in our minds that 
we are annually graduating women 
majors far more competent than 
those graduated before the plan was 
initiated. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The women’s staff and physical 
education majors at Mississippi 


Southern College suggest that other 
colleges and universities adopt this 
or a Similar plan of achievement rat- 
ing looking toward standardization 
and increase in professional compe- 
tency of women majors in physical 
education. It may also serve guid- 
ance counselors and prospective ma- 
jors in elarifying the nature and 
scope of related professional educa- 
tion experiences in physical educa- 


tion. * 
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Let the Doctor Recommend 
Adapted Physical Education 


Medical diagnoses must serve as basis for program 


by JAMES G. DUNKELBERG and GENE A. LOGAN 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Ax ADAPTED physical educa- 
cation program must be based 
on the medical recommendation of 
the school physician, the needs of 
the students, and the philosophy of 
the physical education department. 

The objective of adapted physical 
education is to provide opportunities 
for all students to acquire the maxi- 
mum physiological, psychological, 
and sociological development of 
which they are capable, through par- 
ticipation in properly selected and 
controlled physical activities. To 
achieve this objective, it is necessary 
to: 

1. Proteet each student’s condition from 
further aggravation by arranging a pro- 
gram of activities within each student’s 
limitations. 

2. Assist the student in understanding 
and accepting his limitations. 

3. Correct or alleviate the student’s 
remedial weaknesses or malalignments. 

4. Develop the best possible organic 
vigor or condition in view of the individ 
ual’s limitations. 

5. Develop skill in and knowledge of 
recreational sports and games suitable or 
adaptable to the individual’s limitations. 

6. Develop the student’s knowledge and 
appreciation of good body mechanics and 
efficiency. 

7. Help students make satisfactory so- 
cial and emotional adjustments to prob 
lems imposed by their disabilities. 

8. Help students gain security through 
improved function and increased ability to 
raeet the physical demands of daily living. 
SURVEY RESULTS 

Results of a survey of the medical 
diagnoses of the students enrolled in 
the men’s adapted physical educa- 
tion program at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, during the 
1955-56 school year (Table 1) show 
how basic the medical reeommenda- 
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tions are to the development of the 
program. 


TABLE | 
Diagnoses as reported’ on medical recommen- 
dation cards of 269 students enrolled in 
adapted physical education (men) 
1955-56 


1. Asthma (32) 

2. Bone Injuries and Conditions (23) 
3. Cardiae Conditions (27) 

4, Cerebral Palsy (2) 

5. Diabetes (3) 

6. Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat (11) 


Feet (10) 
8. Hernia (5) 
9. Tmpaired Vision (12) 
10. Joint Disabilities (80) 
Ankle (9) 
3ack (17) 
Elbow (2) 
Knee (38) 
Neck (1) 
Shoulder (13) 
11. Poliomyelitis (2) 
12. Posture (8) 
13. Surgery (14) 
14. Miscellaneous Conditions (40) 


These students fell into one or 
more of the following groups: 

1. Those seeking to adapt themselves to 
a permanent condition. 

2. Those desiring to rehabilitate a physi 
eal disability. 

3. Those requiring limited physical ac 
tivity. 

4. Those recommended for a develop- 
mental program. 

Only a very small percentage of 
students were assigned to the pro- 
gram by the University physician 
because of postural deviations. This 
is particularly significant since 
adapted or corrective physical edu- 
cation has in the past been primarily 
concerned with posture training. 

Formerly students were assigned 
to posture training classes on the 
basis of posture examinations given 


by the physical education instructor, 
utilizing a posture screen, static pos- 
ture, and a questionable concept of 
good posture. However, if mobility, 
efficient function, and body form are 
considered in defining desirable 
‘*posture,’’ the assumption can no 
longer be made that assumed statie 
positions are synonymous with good 
postures. 


THERAPEUTICS AND SPORTS 


Owing to the types of diagnoses 
and recommendations on students 
enrolled in adapted physical educa- 
tion, the program consists of two 
phases: therapeutic exercises and 
sports. As a result of the frequency 
and similarity of certain disabilities, 
therapeutic exercise routines for the 
ankle, back, knee, shoulder, and gen- 
eral conditioning have been accepted 
by or were developed in co-operation 
with the Student Health Service. 
The sports were selected on the basis 
of applicability to the greatest num- 
ber of students with various medical 
recommendations. 

The authors believe it is important 
that students: (a) should participate 
in recreational games and _ sports 
that are appropriate to their age 
and interests, (b) should participate 
in those activities which are within 
the limits of the individual’s dis- 
ability, (¢) should participate in 
those activities which do not require 
extensive adaption of rules or major 
changes in the nature of the activity. 
CO-OPERATION IMPERATIVE 

For this program to function 
properly, it is imperative that there 
exists a plan of co-operation between 
the school physician and the physi- 
cal education department. This plan 
must provide for the assignment of 
students to the adapted physical 
education program and also for re- 
ferrals from the physical education 
department to the school physician. 

The authors believe that the medi- 
cal diagnoses and recommendations 
must serve as the basis of adapted 
physical education programs. If this 
is done, these programs would more 
adequately meet the needs of stu- 
dents whose disabilities prevent safe 
and successful participation in the 
activities of the regular physical 
education program. * 
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A Stunt Play Program 
for Children 


Illustration from ‘‘What 
We Like To Do,’’ Project 
Bulletin 5 of New York 
State Education Dept., 
Division of Health and 
Physical Education 


Photos by the author 


by CHARLES NAGEL 


University of California, Los Angeles 


A can’t you take a dare?”’ 
—‘‘Dares first!’’ Around 


the school grounds, at home, or at 
the recreation areas, children are 
constantly testing and challenging 


their abilities to perform or to per- ° 


fect some stunt activity. They want 
activities that give them immediate 
‘‘status,’’ attention, success, pride, 
artistic achievment, and fun. 


PRE-SCHOOLERS CREATE STUNTS 

During the pre-school years, chil- 
dren’s stunt play is most dominant 
in their everyday movements. They 
insist on ‘‘showing off.’’ They love 
to jump, climb, roll, fall down, and 
imitate. They are usually perform- 
ing on a bed, a tree, a fence, a lad- 
der, or any other object that places 
them above the ground. Nothing is 
dangerous as far as children are con- 
cerned. They thrive on challenges 
and dares until some adult makes 
them believe they are going to get 
injured. 


CONTINUING STUNT PLAY 

After children enter school, most 
of the play activities consist of small 
and large group games and dances. 
These activities are essential in meet- 
ing the needs and interests of youth, 
but are they sufficient for the total 
mental, social, and physical needs of 
children ? 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 


A stunt play program will aid in 
meeting the basic needs of our 
youth, as outlined below. 

1. Physiologically, a stunt play 
program for children will offer vigor- 
ous activities essential for maintain- 
ing and developing physical fitness ; 
develop better body control through 
use of both large and small muscles; 
develop agility, flexibility, strength, 
and balance quicker than the games 
and dance program; offer opportuni- 
ties to handle their bodies more effec- 
tively in a variety of positions on 
and off the ground; release physical 
and emotional tensions. 

2. Sociologically, a stunt play pro- 
gram for children will satisfy the 
basic need for approval from peers 
and adults; offer an opportunity to 
entertain and enjoy a degree of pop- 
ularity ; offer a feeling of dual and 
group co-operation in working the 
stunts with others; give opportunity 
for leadership and _ followership 
roles; offer opportunity to partici- 
pate with opposite sex. 

3. Psychologically, a stunt play 
program for children will give them 
greater opportunity to achieve suc- 
cess in either simple or complex 
stunts; give them quicker recogni- 
tion and attention from peers and 
older friends; allow them to obtain 
personal satisfaction in creating ar- 
tistic expression; build their con- 
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Learning a head stand, using the 
buddy system. Age, 8 years. 


Shoulder stand. Ages, 9 years, boy on bottom; 
10 years, boy on top. 





Learning the backward roll, using 
buddy method. Ages, 8 and 9. 


Learning the cartwheel. Demonstration by stu- 
dent, age 10 years. Others, ages 7!/2 to 8. 
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fidence, courage, and perseverance ; 
give them opportunities to become 
leaders. 

HELPFUL HINTS 

Kven though the above values are 
worthwhile, numerous problems have 
prevented stunt play programs in 
the elementary schools. The follow- 
ing suggestions are offered. 

Actually, less equipment is need- 
ed for this program than any other 
type of activity in the physical edu- 
cation program. Tumbling mats can 
be purchased at most athletic goods 
firms and are comparatively ex- 
pensive but with proper care will 
last for many years. A 5 ft. x 7 ft. x 
2 in. mat is the most popular type 
and can be handled by the children 
in the class. If the budget is low, 
mats can be improvised by purchas- 
ing clean second-hand rugs and 
pads. These rugs can be cut to any 
size to fit indoor facilities, and are 
easily cleaned and stored. In some 
schools, where grass lawns are main- 
tained, the stunts can be done with- 
out injuries. Army cot mattresses 
make excellent mats. 

School people who are uniformed, 
dubious, or afraid to offer a stunt 
play program to their children will 
find the following hints useful: 

1. Children want and need rolling, bal- 
ancing, falling, jumping, imitative and 
dual contesting activities. The teacher who 


offers this type of program will be loved 
by the children. 

2. There are many sources available if 
the instructor needs help. Older students, 
other teachers, specialists and supervisors 
are more than willing to help out. 

3. The following books on stunts and 
tumbling are very helpful: 

(a) Elementary Tumbling and Stunts, 
Bernice Davidge and William J. Quinn, 
33 Plateau Crescent, Ontario, Canada. 
1956. 

(b) Fun with Stunts, Effa E. Pres- 
ton. Minneapolis: T. 8. Denison and Co., 
1956. 

(ec) Stunts and Tumbling for Girls, 
Virginia Lee Horne. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1943. 

(d) The Teaching of Stunts and Tum- 
bling, Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1936. 

4. The following films and filmstrips are 
available: 

(a) Simple Stunts (1 reel), rental 
$1.50; Beginning Tumbling (1 reel), 
rental $1.50. Obtained from Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago. 

(b) Tumbling for Physical Fitness 
(2 reels/ 20 minutes each). Obtained 
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from Pennsylvania State University, 

A-V Library, University Park. 

(ec) Beginning Tumbling, Balancing, 
Stunts and Mimetics. Three filmstrip 
units obtained from Athletic Institute, 
209 South State St., Chicago 4. 

5. Whenever possible, use the problem- 
solving method in presenting the stunt 
play program. This method keeps all chil- 
dren involved in paying attention to their 
own problems or the difficulties of the 
others. 

6. Always begin with the simple stunts 
and work toward correct performance each 
time. 

7. The most widely employed technique 
is squad organization, making special use 
of squad leaders and helpers in each squad 
for safety precautions and instruction. 

8. Use the most efficient pupils for spot- 
ters and instructors. 

9. Instructors who cannot or do not 
want to demonstrate the stunt activities 
should select a pupil to demonstrate. Chil- 
dren love to help the teacher and in many 
instances can demonstrate more accurately. 
Demonstration should proceed verbal in- 
struction. 

10. When boys and girls perform the 
stunts together, insist that the girls wear 
pedal pushers, slacks, or shorts. 

11. Encourage compliments and atten- 
tion for all performances. 

12. During the stunt play period, it is 
best to discourage all teasing, jesting, and 
laughter. 

13. After the stunts have been learned, 
achievement score ecards can be made by 
the upper-grade pupils to chart their prog- 
ress in the stunt play program. 

14. Plan a sequence of activities from 
simple to complex which cover agility, flexi- 
bility, balance, and strength. The follow- 
ing activities are listed in skeletal sequen- 
tial arrangement: 


FALLING STUNTS 

1. Rocker fall 
Curl fall 
Sideway log fall 
Seat roll 

Dead man’s fall 
6. Sprawl fall 


INDIVIDUAL STUNTS 
1. Elephant walk 
2. Frog jump 

3. Rabbit hop 

4. Seal crawl 

5. Tight rope walker 
6. Lame puppy run 
7. Bear walk 

8. Crab walk 

9. Prancing horses 
10. Turk stand 
11. Measuring worm 
12. Coffee grinder 
13. Mule kick 
14. Bear dance 
15. Kangaroo hop 
16. Jump and reach 
17. Human rocker 
18. Knee dip 
19. Jump the wall 


ot ye Bo 


20. Sit up 

21. Heel kick 

22. Push ups 

23. Jump and spin 
24, Dips 

25. Up-spring 

26. Through the stick 
27. One-leg squat 
28. Jump over foot 
29. Knee walking 
30. Pull-ups 


COUPLE STUNTS 

Wheelbarrow 

2. Wring the dishrag 

3. Bouncing ball 

4. Rocking chair 

5. Seesaw 

6. Hand wrestle 

Rooster fight 

8. Chinese get-up 

9. Leap frog 

10. Indian wrestle 

11. Pull across 

12. Skin the snake 

13. Jump the shot 

14. Centipede 

15. Tug of war 

ROLLING STUNTS 

1. Clown roll 

Log rolling 

Squatting roll 

Stand and roll 

5. Roly poly 

6. Continuous rolls 

7. Backward roll 

8. Dive and roll 

9. Skin the snake 

10. Double forward roll 

11. Leap frog and roll 

12. Eskimo roll 

13. Monday roll 

14. Triple log roll 

15. Combination forward and backward 
roll 

BALANCING STUNTS 

1. Back bend 

Frog stand 

Cartwheel 

4. Skater’s stand 

5. Tripod stand 

6. Head stand 

7. Hand stand 

8. Walk on hands 

9. Head spring 

10. Neck spring 

11. Hand spring 

12. Hand stand on knees 

13. Stomach balance 

14. Merry-go-round 


MEETS BASIC NEEDS 

We must remember that youth has 
the spirit to dare, the desire for ad- 
venture, and the need to release 
physical and emotional tension. By 
offering a program of activities that 
require greater flexibility, agility, 
endurance, strength, and balance, 
schools will more effectively help 
meet the basic mental, physical, and 
social needs of children. * 
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What we don’t know about POSTURE 


Many areas still need to be explored 


O MUCH has been written about 

posture, we tend to think that the 
subject has been thoroughly explored 
and that there is nothing left to 
learn about it. As a matter of plain 
fact, we actually know relatively 
little about it. To be sure, there are 
many things that we believe about it, 
but few of our hypotheses have been 
tested. 


NEED FOR INVESTIGATION 


I do not mean to suggest that be- 
cause we lack proof of our beliefs we 
should throw them out the window. 
What I am suggesting is that we in- 
vestigate the subject of posture more 
thoroughly, more scientifically, and 
see whether we can get objetive evi- 
dence from which we can derive 
some unshakable principles of pos- 
ture. 

Furthermore, we need to accept 
the evidence we already have, and 
not continue to teach outmoded, un- 
proven concepts such as the one that 
says the lobe of the ear, tip of the 
acromion process, middle of the tro- 
chanter and head of the fibula should 
be aligned vertically (1, 2, 9). 

Hellebrandt and her co-workers 
have presented convincing evidence 
that, because of the body’s tendency 
to sway, it is fallacious to judge 
standing posture in terms of the re- 
lation of certain anatomic landmarks 
to the body’s gravitational line, or to 
any vertical line (5). Even aside 
from the element of sway, such a 
rigid concept as this makes no al- 
lowance for variations in body build. 
But since it has been demonstrated 
that people tend to sway in a fairly 
uniform manner and that the line of 
gravity tends to intersect the base of 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


by KATHARINE F. WELLS 


Wellesley College 


support within a limited area, more 
or less centrally located, a vertical 
zone or pathway might be acceptable 
as an area of reference for the sug- 
gested landmarks. This would make 
allowance both for swaying and for 
variation in build. The vertical zone, 
for instance, might be determined by 
the area within which the excursions 
of the line of gravity tend to occur. 

It would seem worthwhile to in- 
vestigate such a concept as this. One 
method might be to use the type of 
center of gravity equipment that was 
used by Hellebrandt (4), and in con- 
junction with this to use stroboscopic 
photography. For instance, it might 
be possible to have each subject 
stand for one minute, during which 
time the antero-posterior excursions 
of the line of gravity within the base 
of support were recorded and mul- 
tiple exposure photographs of the 
side view were taken simultaneously. 
If the anatomic landmarks were well 
marked, it should be possible to note 
their excursions in the antero-pos- 
terior plane. Possibly certain rela- 
tionships found to be characteristic 
of ‘‘good’’ posture might be revealed 
by this technique. 


POSTURE AND METABOLIC RATE 


Hellebrandt (5) and McCormick 
(8) have presented evidence inde- 
pendently of the relatively small in- 
crease in metabolic rate of standing 
over the basal rate. This would ap- 
pear to indicate that the energy ex- 
penditure of standing is negligible. 
Nevertheless, McCormick noted a 
measurable difference in the me- 
tabolic rates of good and poor stand- 
ing postures. According to her find- 
ings, good alignment of the weight- 


bearing segments of the body is more 
costly than the ‘‘hyperextended- 
knees, posterior list’’ type of poor 
alignment. This is explained by the 
fact that some action of the anti- 
gravity muscles is needed to hold the 
body segments in good alignment, 
but in the type of poor alignment 
described, the segments are re- 
strained from further mal-alignment 
by ligamentous checks, rather than 
by muscular action. 

If persons who habitually main- 
tain good alignment were to be com- 
pared with persons who can main- 
tain it only for the brief moment of 
testing, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that the latter subjects 
would expend more energy in assum- 
ing the good position than would the 
former group. Such a situation 
would be equivalent to comparing 
the energy expenditure in the early 
and late stages of acquiring any 
neuro-muscular skill. 

It might be possible to investigate 
this problem by two different meth- 
ods. One way would be to compare 
the metabolic rate of two groups of 
subjects as they stood in good align- 
ment, one group consisting of sub- 
jects who were known to have habit- 
ually good posture, and the other 
group consisting of subjects who 
were known to have habitually poor 
posture, but who were able to assume 
good posture temporarily. 

The other method would be to take 
a group of subjects who were in a 
posture class because of their need 
for posture instruction. Their pos- 
ture and metabolic rates could be re- 
corded as they stood in their best 
posture at the beginning, and again 
at the end, of the season of instruc- 
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tion. Since the re-establishing of 
neuromuscular pathways takes a rel- 
atively long time, the season of in- 
struction should probably be not less 
than eight months. One could not ex- 
pect to see an appreciable reduction 
in metabolic rate in less time than 
this. 
INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY 

Something else that we do not 
know is the extent to which posture 
is inherited. More studies of the kind 
reported by McCloy (7) need to be 
made before we can make generaliza- 
tions regarding the influence of he- 
redity. In college where posture pho- 
tographs have been used for 25 years 
or longer, it might be possible to 
compare the posture of fathers and 
sons, or of mothers and daughters. It 
would be even more helpful if photo- 
graphs of siblings and both parents 
were available for comparison. 
POSTURE AND DYSMENORRHEA 

A few studies have indicated a re- 
lationship between posture and dys- 
menorrhea, but the evidence is not 
conclusive (3,6). Therefore we do not 
know whether or not such a relation- 
ship actually exists. It should not be 
too difficult to throw more light on 
this problem, however. If investiga- 
tors were sufficiently interested, a 
large scale study could be conducted, 
or possibly several different investi- 
gators could conduct separate stud- 
ies in different parts of the coun- 
try and later pool their findings. If 
this were done, it would be desirable 
for them to use the same techniques. 


HOW MUCH STRENGTH AND 
FLEXIBILITY? 

In corrective exercise classes we 
teach both flexibility and strengthen- 
ing exercises, yet we do not know 
how much strength or how much 
flexibility is desirable. We suspect 
that opposing muscle groups should 
balance one another, or that there 
should be a specific relationship be- 
tween muscular strength and joint 
flexibility in the weight-bearing see- 
ments of the body, but to the best of 
the writer’s knowledge there is as 
yet no positive evidence concerning 
this matter. 


POSTURE AND ORGANIC FUNCTION 
A much discussed problem is the 
one concerning the relation of pos- 
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ture to health, to athletic ability, 
and to organic function, especially 
the function of the heart and lungs. 
Just so long as we have no objective 
evidence of it, we are not justified in 
citing such a relationship as a means 
of motivating students to improve 
their posture. Possibly these are 
areas that can be explored, but it 
would be difficult to rule out other 
factors in trying to determine the in- 
fluence of posture on health, organic 
function, or athletic ability. 


POSTURAL STRAIN OF JOINTS 


Another postural theory that we 
strongly suspect is true, but for 
which we do not yet have conclusive 
evidence, is that habitual poor align- 
ment causes postural strain of the 
weight-bearing joints. While it 
would be difficult to do a controlled 
experiment to get our evidence, a re- 
lationship between posture and wear- 
and-tear on joints might be strongly 
suggested if it were discovered that 
X-rays of a fairly large number of 
subjects, aged about 45 for instance, 
showed that arthritic changes in the 
joints were statistically related to 
poor posture. If such a relationship 
were revealed, the question should 
then be considered as to whether the 
poor posture were the cause or the 
result of the arthritic changes. 


MEETING DEMANDS 

Finally, we believe that posture is 
good or poor, according to how well 
it meets the demands made upon it. 
Good posture means efficient posture, 
efficient in work, efficient in recrea- 
tion, and efficient in activities of 
daily living. This is a theory that 
seems rational to us, but unfortun- 
ately we do not know that it is so. If 
someone could some day present con- 
vineing evidence of this, he would 
perform a genuine service for those 
of us who are vitally interested in 
posture education. 


NEED GRADUATE RESEARCHERS 
These are but a few of the areas 

that still need to be explored if we 

are to discover more facts about pos- 
ture. There are many more. What 
we desperately need are some enthu- 
siastic, enterprising graduate stu- 
dents who are motivated by the de- 
sire to learn the truth and are dedi- 
cated to the scientific method of in- 
vestigation. They are the ones who 
can give us the answers, so that we 
can supplant theories and _ beliefs 
with actual knowledge. 
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ve and teachers readily 
agree that a child’s first school 
experiences are very important. How 
much a child can get out of a school’s 
program depends greatly upon his 
level of development. Because wide 
individual differences will exist in 
the most ideal kindergarten class- 
room, the teacher usually feels re-— 
sponsible for recognizing these and 
for trying to meet as many of her 
children’s needs as she can. In this 
she must have the co-operation of 
the parents. It is a commonplace now 
that the responsiveness and the pro- 
ductiveness of a child is much de- 
pendent upon his good mental health. 

For the past four years, the West- 
chester Children’s Association has 
been sponsoring, at the kindergarten 
level, a preventive program in men- 
tal hygiene, called the School Con- 
sultation Project. The clinical psy- 
chologist loaned to the schools by the 
Association has been co-ordinating 
the efforts of school personnel and 
parents, so that it has been possible 
to develop effective ways to reach 
children who are beginning to pre- 
sent varying problems—behavior and 
personality difficulties, potential 
learning disabilities, and those stem- 
ming from extremely high or low in- 
tellectual capacities.’ 
AIMS OF PROJECT 

One of the specific aims of this 
project is to give teachers and par- 
ents a deeper understanding of chil- 
dren in general, so that they will be 
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aware of the psychodynamics in- 
volved in their emotional matura- 
tion. A second aim is to help indi- 
vidual children reach their potential 
so that effective school learning may 
take place. 

For this reason the kindergarten 
teacher is considered the key person, 
in that it is upon her .good will, flexi- 
bility, and knowledge of elementary 
mental hygiene principles that the 
success of the project depends. Her 
interest in and compassion for chil- 
dren will lead her to accept all the 
help that she can get so that she can 
deal more effectively with her 
groups. Her confidence in the proj- 
ect makes it easier for parents to 
accept help for themselves and their 
children. 


HOW PROJECT WORKS 

The project is introduced to par- 
ents during the school’s regular 
spring kindergarten meeting, fol- 
lowed by a meeting in September 
when the children are attending 
school. Parents are invited to seek 
interviews with the psychologist in 
order to discuss their concerns about 
their children. When they are ap- 
proached this way, a surprisingly 
large number of parents do avail 
As the 
project is set up, a child can be seen 
for individual study only when his 
parents have given consent and 
sought out an evaluation on their 
initiative or through the suggestion 
of the teacher. 


themselves of this service. 





Westchester Children’s Assn., Inc. 
Observing children at play helps the teacher understand them better as 
members of the group. 


The kind of help that a child re- 
ceives depends on the nature of his 
problem. Following observation of 
a child in the classroom, he is seen 
individually for a series of psycho- 
logical tests, including measures of 
intelligence and personality projec- 
tive techniques. Both parents are 
interviewed in order to get a picture 
of a child’s early developmental 
background and of present home life. 
His teacher’s impressions and reae- 
tions are also considered. A medical 
history is secured directly from the 
family physician. 

HELPING INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 

Following a diagnostic study, rec- 
ommendations are made. It may be 
of interest to describe specific situa- 
tions to show how some children are 
being helped. 

In every kindergarten there is fre- 
quently a little boy like Jimmy. Jimmy 
preferred to stay at home rather than 
come to school. In his first days in 
school he wept copiously when he was 
left there by his mother. Later he 
balked about coming to school by com- 
plaining of an upset stomach and head- 
aches. His teacher was kind to him and 
showed him little attentions, but to no 
avail. Jimmy’s mother became frantic. 
At times she hovered over him and would 
spend most of the morning peering into 
the classroom. Other times she literally 
dumped him on the playground, tears 
or no tears. Mrs. Day and Jimmy were 
more than willing to see the psychol- 
ogist. For Jimmy, his weekly play ses- 
sions bridged the gap between home and 
school. His mother used her sessions to 
diseuss her concerns not only about her 
son, but about his teacher. She had 
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many reservations about the teacher’s 
competence in handling children, but 
later on she began discussing her own 
feelings of adequacy as a mother. 


Jimmy’s problem is representative of 
the more obvious ones. There are many 
children whose difficulties are much less 
apparent and pass frequently unnoticed 
in the classroom. For example Larry's 
mother consulted the psychologist with 
the complaint that there was no com- 
munication between her and her son. 
She wanted a closer and warmer rela- 
tionship with him. She thought him to 
be a “good child,” but he did exasperate 
her with the amount of dawdling aid 
procrastination that he engaged in. He 
seemed to get along reasonably well with 
the other children, although he was easily 
exploited by them. She herself was a 
perfectionist and never felt satisfied with 
anything she did. Larry’s teacher 
thought him to be a sweet, passive, and 
good-natured boy. She was not particu- 
larly concerned about him since he did 
not present specific behavior problems. 

In the work with Larry, both his 
mother and teacher soon came to under- 
stand that a lot more went on inside of 
him than they were aware of. His 
teacher began to observe him more close- 
ly. She found that when he was alone 
with children and did not think an adult 
was paying attention to him, he was 
lively and full of fun. As Mrs. Green 
began to pay less attention to the things 
that he did not finish or do perfectly 
according to her standards, she found 
herself enjoying the little conversations 
that he began to initiate when she came 
to tuck him into his bed at night. In his 
play sessions, Larry was able to tell the 
psychologist eventually how he turned 
off his ears in order not to hear his 
mother beeause then she could not say 
that he lied to her when he told her he 
did not know what she wanted him to 
do. 


Carrie was one of these children who 
did everything that she was told to do 
but did little that suggested anything of 
herself. Even in art work she copied 
the work of others. Her teacher became 
concerned about her lack of initiative 
and creativity. When she was pressed 
to act on her own iniative, she shook her 
head and gave a tight smile. Her mother 
had not been at all concerned since she 
saw her daughter as being very inde- 
pendent. That the teacher’s picture of 
Carrie differed so from her own was a 
shock to Mrs. Vally. Because she want- 
ed her daughter to succeed academically, 
she was able to co-operate with the psy- 
chologist and the teacher. Soon it be- 
came clear that Carrie wanted desper- 
ately to be like the other children and 
was rebelling in her own way against her 
mother’s wish that she should be self- 
sufficient and independent beyond what 
one would expect of a five-year-old. 
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As conforming a child as Carrie was, 
Susie was individualistic. She paid little 
regard for what the rest of the group 
were doing. She got so wrapped up with 
her own interests that it did not matter 
what the others were doing. Her teacher 
found this a little distressing and ques- 
tioned Susie’s readiness for school, and 
wondered if she were slow. She was also 
concerned about how: poorly Susie played 
with the other children, especially when 
she became tearful if they rebuffed her 
in any way. 

Conferences with Mrs. York brought 
out her concern about Susie, her only 
child. She herself was a sweet, shy per- 
son with a fairly limited social life. She 
and her husband have often wondered 
about Susie. They did not want her to 
be different from the other children and 
saw only too well her need for com- 
panionship. 

When Susie was seen by the psychol- 
ogist, she proved to be a highly gifted 
child intellectually, but on the other 
hand, decidedly immature emotionally 
and socially. In the course of the school 
year, Susie was seen for a series of play 
sessions and her mother came in willingly 
for counseling. Frequent conferences 
with the teacher were helpful to her in 
that she came to see how Susie needed 
time to work out her own ideas and was 
in need of quite a bit of stimulation. 
She was able to help Susie share with 
the other children her originality in art 
and story telling. Better understanding 
developed gradually among Susie and 
the children, and between Susie and her 
teacher. 


Midge's mother wanted her daughter 
to be tested because she seemed bored 
in school. She thought Midge was more 
than ready for first grade work as she 
had taught herself to read a number of 
words and was able to do simple arith- 
metic. She was dubious about the value 
of the amount of play children in kin- 
dergarten engaged in. Midge’s teacher 
saw her as a rather pedantie child who 
was domineering and arrogant in her 
relations with the others. 

The results of the psychological exami- 
nation did prove that Midge was a bright 
child, but by no means as brilliant as her 
mother thought. Her manner was very 
ingratiating and she was much too de- 


pendent upon adult approval. Because 
she had come to feel so superior to the 
other children, she was on the way of 
becoming disliked by them. It was felt 
that Midge’s teacher could be most in- 
strumental in helping her become a more 
acceptable member of the group. Indi- 
vidual work with her was not under- 
taken. In the counseling sessions with 
the mother, Midge was helped indirectly. 
Given an objective and realistic ap- 
praisal of her daughter’s assets and lia- 
bilities, she was able to give up some of 
her ambitions for her. She came finally 
to admit that a happy, well-rounded child 
was much more to be prized than a child 
who would turn herself into a miniature 
adult to please her parents. 


TEACHER’S ROLE AS INTEGRATOR 

As the project remains in a school 
for a period of three years, the psy- 
chologist can observe the studied kin- 
dergarten groups as they pass on to 
first and second grades. In this way, 
the other teachers are able to follow 
through on the work begun by the 
kindergarten. teacher and_ benefit 
from her experiences. The remedial 
reading teacher, speech therapist, 
and physical educators share this in- 
formation, too. 

With due regard for the confiden- 
tiality of the parents’ counseling 
sessions, the pyschologist has been 
able to give the teacher a better un- 
derstanding of her children’s home 
background. In turn, the teacher has 
been helpful to the parents in that 
she can give them an objective pic- 
ture of their child in his relations 
with other children and other adults 
outside the home. When the psychol- 
ogist has to refer families to seek 
guidance from psychiatrists, social 
agencies, or clinics, the teacher can 
be helpful by co-operating with the 
outside workers. 

In her individual work with chil- 
dren, the psychologist has benefited 
also from the teacher’s observations. 
As the teacher has come to under- 
stand the many facets of a child’s 
personality, she has begun to make 
sharply perceived observations. Also, 
she can come to understand better 
her own relations with a_ child. 
Knowing that she can share her con- 
cerns with the psychologist, the 
teacher is better able to maintain a 
consistently objective attitude about 
the children, and thus be more effi- 
cient in carrying out her education- 
al responsibilities. * 
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Physically They See 


Blind children learn physical education skills 


by JOHN JOSEPH HEIM 


Highlands Elementary School 
Wilmington, Delaware 


S THE school bell rang to open 
A the 1956 school year, a new 
challenge confronted the physical 
education teacher at the Highlands 
Elementary School — a group of 
youngsters, six years old and blind. 

This program of integrating blind 
children with other children in a 
public school was initiated by the 
Wilmington Public Schools. It was 
new to everyone in the school. 
TEACHER’S APPROACH 

Many questions arose in the teach- 
er’s mind. What would he do with 
these children? What skills could he 
teach them? What would he do to 
prevent accidents and injuries dur- 
ing the physical education class? Re- 
search seemed to be the answer, but 
material at the elementary level was 
limited, and it appeared that experi- 
ence would be his best research. 

How handicapped is the blind 
child? Why do so many people pity 
the blind when they still have use of 
their bodies? Why do people often 
consider the blind so helpless? Why 
are so many blind children physieal- 
ly retarded ? 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Reading gave the teacher further 
insight into the blind child’s physi- 
cal manifestations. 

Very early the leadership of Samuel 
Gridely Howe played an important part in 
the physical education of the blind. Howe 
recognized the cause and treatment of 
certain physical manifestations of nervous 
ness which have become known as blind 
isms, because there are always some cases 
in the classes for the blind.! 

It is true, that during the period of child 
hood and early youth, nature furnishes 
such a stock of animal spirits as urges even 
the blind boy to physical action; but his 
desire for movement and exercise is more 
generally suppressed than encouraged by 
those who have the charge of him; and as 


Charles Buell, Sports for the Blind. 


American Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. 
16th St., New York 11. 1947. 
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he cannot run freely about, he seeks to 
work off the stimulus by motion of his 
body and limbs without changing his place. 
Hence it is common to see blind persons 
who have contracted habits of reeling back 
ward and forward, or from side to side, 
twitching the head, or jerking some part of 
the body, habits which sometimes become 
inveterate, and which make the subject ap 
pear very awkward and uncouth to seeing 
persons.” 

A blind child walks moving his 
head, he shakes his fingers, and lifts 
his feet higher than a person with 
normal sight. This is characteristic 
of a six-year-old, who needs this 
muscular activity as much as anyone. 

During the early years of life, chil- 
dren are very active. Parents of 
blind children often refuse them the 
opportunity to participate in normal 
physical activity for fear of accident 
and injury. Naturally, this preven- 
tion of normal physical activity hin- 
ders the children’s physical develop- 
ment. 

This limitation in pre-school train- 
ing is not the only reason for the low 
degree of physical vigor of many 
blind children, but it is a major con- 
tributing factor. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF BLINDNESS 

The social results of blindness are 
not caused by the sightless person 
himself, but many times are reflected 
by people in contact with the blind 
person. 

How often do we move furniture 
around in our living room only to 
have someone accidentally bump 
against it? Why then do we move 
objects from the path of blind chil- 
dren? Naturally, we should watch 
them to prevent injury, but we 
should not overprotect them. The 
blind child learns the same as a see- 
ing person—by experience. If he 
falls over obstacles a few times, he 
will learn what caused him to fall. 


“Perkins Report, 1847, p. 5. 
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Class of blind children playing hide-and-seek 
with instructor (the author). 


Blind boys and girls playing seesaw in dual 
activities to music. 


Rhythm activity done to music, called the 
merry-go-round. 


He will never learn the reason if 
everything is moved from his path, 
or if he is guided along. Even 
though the child may suffer a few 
bruises, it is better to have a bump 
on the surface than to be injured at 
the core. Exterior bruises heal more 
rapidly than bruises to social being. 

There is a tendency by many par- 
ents and teachers to eater to the 
blind child and to baby him. The 
blind child’s behavior is normal and 
should not .be influenced by a too 
sympathetic parent or teacher. 

The blind child must realize, of 
course, that he has limitations and is 
not permitted to do whatever he 
wishes, whether it be in the classroom 
or at home. Discipline plays a vital 
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role. Through discipline, the blind 
child will become adjusted socially 
and emotionally, and will learn to 
aecept responsibility. 


WHAT IS EXPECTED OF TEACHER 
What do we expect of the teacher 
of the blind child? Some of the re- 
quirements should be patience, re- 
sourcefulness, likeable personality, 
and a pleasing voice. A successful 
teacher wins the respect of his stu- 
dents by his sincerity, integrity, de- 
termination, sense of justice, energy 
and force of character. He should 
also know his subject matter, inelud- 
ing special methods for the blind? 


NO SET TEACHING PATTERN 

A playground for the blind should 
contain the usual playground ap- 
paratus, but more care must be taken 
in locating the equipment to avoid 
accidents. Swings, slides, seesaws, 
merry-go-rounds, jungle gyms, hori- 
zontal bars, overhead ladders, and 
sand boxes are essential. A place to 
play during rainy weather should be 
provided. 

There can be no set pattern for 
teaching physical education to the 
blind. The teacher cannot take much 
for granted when teaching physical 
skills. These children have not had 
the experiences that other children 
have had. For example, they have 
never seen a seesaw. It is often nec- 
essary for the teacher to move the 
arms and legs of the child to teach 
correct movement. Demonstrating 
skills in this manner will save many 
hours of explaining. Individual in- 
struction is paramount. When indi- 
vidual instruction is being given, the 
other children should be active but 
under observation. 

Constant talking and explaining 
may seem repetitious to the teacher, 
but it is essential. Repeated talking 
while instructing informs the chil- 
dren that you are near them, and it 
also enables them to be thinking 
about the skill before they get the 
opportunity to perform. 


SUGGESTED SKILLS AND ACTIVITIES 
Blind children, like all children, 
feel more secure when they are in a 
familiar environment. Getting ac- 
quainted with the gymnasium should 


3Buell, op. cit. 
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be the first step of the physical edu- 
cation program. When the blind 
child learns the space and dimen- 
sions of the gymnasium or play area, 
there will be less chance of accident 
or injury. 

The teacher must not take any- 
thing for granted. He must remem- 
ber that the blind children have not 
seen other children run, hop, skip, 
jump, play, etc. They must be guid- 
ed in new skills by explanation of 
the skills. 

The following are activities which 
the teacher might try with his blind 
class. 

Tumbling Skills 

Animal Walks: Seal Walk, Cat Walk, 
Duck Walk, Crab Walk, Elephant Walk, 
ete.; Advanced Tumbling: Forward Roll, 
Backward Roll. 

Rhythms 

1. Listening to Records. Pantomiming 
skills of record, as trains, planes, animals, 
automobiles; Running, jumping, skipping, 
hopping, rolling, walking, ete. 

2. Rhythmical Activities: Farmer in the 
Dell, Lobby Loo, Muffin Man. 

3. Story Plays: The Sleeping Princess, 
Cutting the Grass, Brownies, Cowboys, 
Building a House. 

4. Mimetics: Jumping Jack, Scooping 
Sand, Shoveling Snow, Raggedy Ann, Tin 
Soldiers, Raising the Flag, Roller Skating 
and Iee Skating, Playing Ball, Catching 
and throwing, Bouncing. 

5. Games: Brownies and Fairies, Squir 
rel in the Tree, Pinch and Ow, Tag Games, 
Jump the Brook, Charlie Over the Water, 
Run, Rabbit Run, London Bridge, Ring 
Around the Rosy. 

6. Relays: Pass Ball Overhead Relay, 
Pass Ball Through Legs Relay, Running 
Relay, Skipping Relay, Hopping Relay, Cat 
Walk Relay. 

These are just a few activities that 
the teacher found successful. There 
are many more that the blind child 
ean learn and will enjoy. The teach- 
ing of these skills and activities re- 
quires much time and patience, but 
with proper approach and explana- 
tion the job is relatively simple. 
REWARDING TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

The enthusiasm and response of 
these blind children will help make 
any teacher a better teacher. The 
teacher who has the opportunity to 
teach blind children will be reward- 
ed by the satisfaction he finds in 
such teaching. Physically, the blind 
child does see, and physically he will 
see much better through his experi- 
ence in learning physical education 
skills. * 





Boating 

(Continued from page 18) 
ing and water skiing seem to be most 
popular with out-of-school groups 
and are providing the most traffic 
problems on our waterways. 
WHAT IS THE SCHOOL’S ROLE? 

If boating already has a century 
of tradition behind it in our schools, 
surely it cannot be considered a new- 
comer to the academic scene. It is 
older than basketball and football 
and almost as old as baseball, which 
are basic to our traditional physical 
education program. Boating costs no 
more than these traditional sports— 
a canoe costs less than a dozen bas- 
ketballs and has a life of least 20 
years—so expense is no reason for 
failing to include it. 

We have publicly acknowledged 
the place of boating in the physical 
education curriculum since the re- 
lease of LaPorte’s report in 1937.4 
We have sponsored boating as a part 
of outdoor education since the estab- 
lishment of the AAHPER Outdoor 
Education Project in 1955. Its place 
as a legitimate activity should be as- 
sured in the curriculum. 

The school’s obligation to meet the 
needs of its students for leisure-time 
activity is too well established to 
question. Boating’s contribution to 
the fitness of our children, youth, and 
adults is also undeniable. More peo- 
ple are getting out in the open and 
participating vigorously than ever 
before. Why should we not seize this 
opportunity eagerly? 


INCLUDE IT IN YOUR PROGRAM 

It seems obvious that boating, in 
all its forms, has become a perma- 
nent fixture in the American scene. 
There is a long tradition behind it in 
our schools, it costs no more than 
other sports, and it fulfills our obli- 
gations to provide for carry-over lei- 
sure-time skills and physical activity. 
It requires only the enthusiatie sup- 
port of one faculty member or a few 
eager students to get it started. 

Why not seriously consider includ- 
ing boating in your school program 
this year? * 

3William Ralph LaPorte. The Physical 
Education Curriculum. University of South- 
ern California Press, Los Angeles 7: 1937, 
1940, 1942, 1947, 1951. 98 pp. 
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Is our culture guiding American girls and 
women into sports and physical recreation? 


by MARGARET CLARK and MARGARET LANTIS 


Anthropologists 
Public Health Service, U. $. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


penny has a wonderful tech- 
nology, but it still has not pro- 
duced a mirror that can show you in 
each of your many images. Does it 
show your image as you would like 
to be, or as you saw yourself ten 
years ago, or as your teachers tried 
to fashion you, or as a visitor from 
another country sees you—not so 
much a person as a typical Amer- 
ican? If you happen to be a san- 
guine type or day-dreamer, the Mir- 
ror-on the Wall is likely to ‘‘reflect’’ 
a handsome person in an arresting 
pose of dominating strength or grace 
and charm or—if you’re feeling sor- 
ry for yourself just now—pale lan- 
guor, perhaps. 


PERCEPTION IS TRICKY 

In any ease, as we know from 
many fascinating and entertaining 
experiments, perception is_ tricky. 
What is even more important al- 
though not so entertaining is the 
knowledge that we are ‘‘perceiving”’ 
not just when we look at a clever 
drawing, but all the time. Further, 
we act according to our perceptions, 
slightly or greatly distorted as they 
may be. And we perceive according 
to the way we really want to act! 

Before we get dizzy, going around 
and around this way, let’s apply the 
above truths. Our images of people 
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in a specific activity and of oneself 
in the same activity, for example in 
playing tennis, are affected, even 
shaped, by our culture. In concrete 
terms, a person may see tennis as 
something that people of means and 
leisure frequently play (Class and 
Status), as a suburban form of rec- 
reation (the Rural-Urban Axis), as 
a cultural borrowing from the Eng- 
lish (a bit of Nationalism), as a 
game for the individual star rather 
than the team (the Striver, the Com- 
petitor), as a good sport for the 
woman athlete (the American Wom- 
an), or a poor sport for any women 
(the conservative Moslem or Hindu 
woman), or a form of physical activ- 
ity requiring marvelous co-ordina- 
tion and stamina (the physical edu- 
cation instructor). 

Even these do not include the 
whole range of perceptions. Can’t 
you imagine what the dedicated 
volfer or hunter says about a game 
in which the player hops about in 
one small space? Or what the girl 
with not-such-good-looking legs says 
about it? The tennis player, of 
course, does not see the cold and 
rainy dawn as the hunter does. No 
matter that the wooded hill at dawn 
ean be both cold and stimulating to 
a warm excitement. Every person 
sees and feels the world according to 


his own experience and his own 
needs. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER 

For the teacher, in school, on play- 
ground, in a club, these are the im- 
portant questions : 

How do his students see (and experi 
ence) sports and physical recreation 
right now? 

How will they regard the same activi 
ties ten years later? 

Twenty-five years later, with the 
American trends of change as they now 
seem to be? 

How nearly does the teacher’s percep- 
tion coincide with the youth’s or the 
adult’s? 

How well do the perceptions of either 
one agree with the real needs in this 
spinning life? 

The writers prefer not to walk 
right up to such big questions. Let 
us circle around and return to them 
indirectly. Since the influence of 
one’s culture, one’s way of life on 
perceived meanings and values of 
physical recreation has been hinted, 
let us look at culture more closely. 


A LOOK AT OUR CULTURE 

In human societies, play and phys- 
ical training often are associated 
with such basic aspects of life as eco- 
nomic activities, religion, or prepa- 
ration for war. In ‘‘folk’’ societies, 
much of the play of children is sim- 
ple imitation of adult economic pur- 
suits. Even in cosmopolitan society 
and in modern times, mimetic play 
comprises an important part of the 
recreation of some groups—for ex- 
ample, hoar hunts among Rajputs of 
India, fox hunting in England, boat 
racing, hunting and fishing in Eu- 
rope and America, although deer 
meat and fox furs are not exactly 
important in the modern economy. 

In America, adult sports and 
games only occasionally have been 
related to economic activities, albeit 
more often in the frontier days than 
now. Examples are log rolling in the 
lumbering areas of America and 
corn-husking contests in the Mid- 
west. Today, however, American 
children do not need to develop the 
physical skills necessary to be good 
hunters or -fishermen. Their liveli- 
hood depends less on physical train- 
ing—certainly much less on brute 
strength—than on a variety of intel- 
lectual and social skills, especially 
skill in manipulation of machinery, 
whether tractor or drill press, elec- 
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tronic computor or microscope. In- 
creasing automation in American 
technology has furthered this ten- 
dency. Today young boys play with 
toy airplanes, trucks, and fire en- 
gines, and the space helmet replaces 
the coonskin cap. Little girls, how- 
ever, still play with dolls. 

While there is lessening demand 
for physical skills in economic life, 
there is a growing awareness of need 
for physical activity in recreation 
among an ever-expanding group of 
sedentary workers, many of whom 
are women. 

PHYSICAL ACTIVITY FOR GIRLS 

ven in the early days of Amer- 
ican life imitative play did not pro- 
vide much physical activity for girls. 
The adult female occupations that 
girls imitate in most cultures are not 
athletic in nature. Playing at house- 
keeping and child care is not an ac- 
tivity promoting physical develop- 
ment. It requires no skill in run- 
ning, jumping, or riding a horse, as 
does the training for adult male oc- 
cupations which constitutes much of 
the play of boys in non-industrial 
societies. In such societics, girls be- 
gin real work, not pretend-work, 
when young, and their help in tend- 
ing younger children, carrying wa- 
ter, driving birds from the fields, or 
watching the flocks and herds gives 
them all the physical exercise they 
need. In industrial society with 
child-labor laws, most work is cere 
bral, viz., schoolwork, hence much 
of the pre-adolescent and adolescent 
play becomes physical, even for girls. 
This is especially true for young peo- 
ple without the means or leadership 
to make puppets, participate in little 
theatre, or experiment in home labs. 


RELIGION 

Religion is a second aspect of life 
which in non-Western cultures, and 
even in the history of our own civ- 
ilization, promotes various types of 
physical activity. Most dancing in 
tribal societies is an integral part of 
religious observances. Crop fertility, 
puberty, and other ceremonial rites 
usually involve ritual dancing. Even 
modern European folk-dances, while 
having lost their original religious 
symbolism, are still often related to 
the ceremonial calendar. Actually, 
dancing is the most nearly universal 
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of all forms of non-economic physi- 
eal activity. 

Religious observances in American 
life impose no requirements for phys- 
ical activity. Not only have such 
activities as dancing ceased to be a 
part of most denominations’ rituals 
and services, but many religious 
sects in America have placed nega- 
tive moral and social value on danc- 
ing and other ‘‘non-productive’’ 
physical activities. The Puritan tra- 
dition condemned ‘‘frivolity’’ as 
wickedly wasteful of time that should 
be spent at honest work or religious 
observances. In the latter half of 
the 19th century this attitude was 
modified where male activities were 
concerned, but less rapidly for fe- 
males. The 20th century, however, 
has brought redefinition of the range 
of physical activities believed to be 
appropriate for women. 

We suspect, though, that most of 
the earnest justifications of sports 
(developing physical co-ordination 
or team spirit or representing one’s 
school or community) are partly de- 
fenses against the old frowning atti- 
tude. We don’t yet dare say that 
one should engage in sports simply 
because they’re fun. 

In organized religion itself, by the 
way, moral censure has been succeed- 
ced by social condescension. ‘‘Shout- 
ing sects,’’ in which the whole per- 
son expresses the religious experi- 
ence, the religious ecstasy, have a 
lower social rating than those in 
which the congregation must be 
quiet and decorous. So physical ex- 
pression, especially in the middle 
and upper classes, still must be de- 
fended. 

NATIONALISM 

Preparation for war has provided 
another reason for physical training 
in many societies. With the rise of 
nationalism, physical training in 
preparation for combat is usually in- 
tensified. In recent decades, inten- 
sive physical training has become an 
important function of nationalistic 
youth movements. 

Nationalism has taken many forms 
in the United States, but physical 
culture on a massive scale (except in 
the Armed Forces) has not occurred 
in the United States to the extent 
that it has in Europe and Asia. 
There has been considerable national 


pride on the part of American 
sportsmen in regard to Olympic com- 
petitions, but participation in the 
Olympics has been directed prima- 
rily to the production of champions 
through the location and exhaustive 
training of a handful of ‘‘natural 
athletes.’’ Olympic competition is 
not and, at least to outsiders, does 
not seem likely to become associated 
with a national program for large 
eroups of American citizens. 

In some countries, physical train- 
ing in response to heightened nation- 
alism has included girls and women, 
if it is anticipated that they may 
have to bear arms or take over man- 
ual labor while the men of the nation 
bear arms. In Nazi Germany, inten- 
sive physical training of women was 
justified on the grounds of its sup- 
posed relationship to maternal and 
child health. 


SPORTS IN AMERICA 

Since sports in modern America 
seem to have lacked connection with 
the basic aspects of culture that or- 
dinarily promote physical training, 
what factors have enhanced the im- 
portance of sports in our national 
life? Cozens and Stumpf! attribute 
the importance of sports in America 
to such factors as the American pas- 
sion for voluntary associative activ- 
ity. An important stimulus is iden- 
tification with a sub-group that com- 
petes with members of other: sub- 
groups. The American tradition of 
free enterprise and individual com- 
petition promotes the development 
of competitive sports, according to 
these writers. (The two big cultural 
values for Americans, Individual 
Competition and Voluntary Associ- 
ation, which might be expected to 
clash, find a resolution of the con- 
flict in the form of teams that com- 
pete.) Finally, ‘‘because of pioneer 
background the tradition of physical 
strength, the ability to ‘play the 
game’ has a greater appeal to the 
imagination’’ than other sorts of ac- 
complishments. 

This may be quite true for men in 
American society but it is doubtful 
whether these motives apply to the 
same extent to women. Appeals to 


1Frederick W. Cozens and Florence 8S. 
Stumpf. Sports in American Life. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953. 
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American girls and women on the 
basis of strength, individual aggres- 
siveness, and the competitive spirit 
are unlikely to be very effective. 
Girls and young women are too 
strongly influenced by our popular 
conception of femininity, which is 
stereotyped by the shapely (but not 
necessarily healthy) girl with care- 
ful coiffure and make-up. 

Forms of physical activity that 
would disarrange the hair, streak the 
make-up, or soil the clothing appeal 
principally to the tom-boy. In the 
face of such a concept of ‘‘ideal fem- 
ininity,’’ a vigorous and ‘‘athletic’’ 
woman may be respected and ad- 
mired, but seldom emulated. 
ACCEPTABLE ACTIVITIES 

Competition involving physical 
streneth alien to the 
American conception of the feminine 


is somewhat 


role and is generally accorded, in re- 
gard to women, low social status. 


This is demonstrated particularly in 
attitudes toward activities involving 
bodily contact, such as 
wrestling, or ageressive team 
competition, in several kinds of ball 
Competition that 
better, that positively ex- 
emplifies the ideal female body type, 
the pin-up girl, is quite another mat- 
ter—as evidenced by the number of 
participants in beauty contests. 
Although display of sheer strength 


ageressive 
even 
vames. does 


deny or, 


and stamina are in contradiction to 
the stereotyped feminine role, agil- 
ity and qualities as 
poise or movement are ac- 
ceptable. This may account in part 
for the interest of American girls in 
dancing. Sports not involving great 


aesthetic 
erace of 


such 


display of strength or aggressiveness 
may not be a direct exemplification 
of the feminine but 
neither are they in opposition to it. 
This may account for the popularity 
of swimming, tennis, riding, golfing, 
ice-skating, and bowling. If the 
above delineation of the American 
concept of femininity is true, there 
should be greater success of those 
physical activities that emphasize 
the aesthetic qualities of body move- 
ment, that, in other words, let the 
girls look as attractive as possible, 
even when working up a sweat. A 
sport associated with whatever is 
currently regarded as attractive cos- 
tume has particular appeal. 


stereotype, 
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CHANGE IN GOALS 

Early physical education for girls 
and women in the United States was 
for the most part a slight modifica- 
tion of that for men. Competitive 
team sports and field and_ track 
events comprised much of the cur- 
riculum. These no doubt had an ap- 
peal for girls and women in the early 
part of the century, when women 
were in the process of asserting their 
independence and their ability to 
live ‘‘in a man’s world.’’ The era 
of aggressive feminism is long past, 
however, and a new set of goals and 
values affect female behavior. So 
many women are now employed full- 
time outside the home, they 
efficient, so much a part of the type- 
writer, card-punch machine, or as- 
sembly line that they have almost 
reached the stage at which they must 
fight, not to achieve a good imita- 
tion of an employable male but a 
good replica of a desirable female. 
Physical education programs should 
take this and a few other new goals 
and values into account. 


are so 


GIRL’S SELF-IMAGE 

What we 
really, is the secret image that the 
American girl has tacked on her wall 
figuratively, symbolically, just as 
surely as the young man has tacked 
up a picture of her 
full color. 

The way the girl sees herself, 
cially the way 
relation to men, 


have been discussing, 


obvious and in 


espe- 
she sees herself in 
comes largely from 
the demands of her culture, and 
turn guides her reaction to the reec- 
reational alternatives presented to 
her. If any sport is grossly in con- 
flict with the self-image, we can 
guess the response. And let’s not 
condemn the young people. They 
often seem to make more accurate 
predictions of the future image—fu- 
ture demands, future roles—than 
their teachers. They are not living 
with images from the past, some of 
which inevitably are no longer ap- 
propriate. Perhaps the kids do not 
perceive their future role so well as 
they think, but how well do their 
teachers perceive it? * 
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Interior of Derby Junior High School natatorium, showing north brick wall, east wall, and south 
glass wall. Pool is 9 feet at deep end, with two diving boards; is marked for competitive swim- 
ming; has underwater windows, lights, and speakers. Bleachers to seat 300 can be rolled out. 


Our Indoor-Outdoor Swimming Pool 


Experience in junior and senior high schools 


by FRANK WHITNEY 


Birmingham (Michigan) Public Schools 


| se MODIFIED ‘“‘indoor-out- 
door’’ type of swimming pool is 
a relatively new feature for school 
plants in our area. A few have been 
completed in the cities of Wyan- 
dotte, Detroit, and: Birmingham. 
One is under construction in Pontiac 
and another is on the planning board 
of Birmingham. It is the purpose of 
‘this article to share our experience 
concerning the use of this type of 
pool in a junior high and in a senior 
high school. 

These pools resulted from recom- 
mendations made to the Birmingham 
(Michigan) Board of Education by 
a Citizen’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. The plan was to pro- 
duce a swimming unit which could 
combine features of both the tradi- 
tional indoor and outdoor pool. This 
was done, however, without eliminat- 
ing any necessary requirements for 
the functional use concerned with 
the teaching of school-age children, 
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presenting a program of competitive 
swimming, and providing for year- 
round recreational use. As is to be 
expected, the dominating character- 
istics of construction for these two 
structures were the extensive use of 
glass, which provided for transpar- 
ent walls; the stacking doors, which 
provided for almost unlimited move- 
ment from indoors to outdoors; and 
the addition of a patio which pro- 
vided for outdoor opportunities. 


DERBY JR. H. S. POOL 

The natatorium is 102 ft. x 62 ft. 
with a_ self-supporting reinforced 
concrete roof 36 ft. high in center 
and 12 ft. high at end walls and 
large overhang. Pool surface is 75 
ft. 1 in. x 30 ft., with underwater 
windows, lights, speakers. It is 3 ft. 
deep at shallow end, graded to 4 ft. 
6 in. at the 40 ft. mark, 9 ft. at deep 
end, with two diving boards; it is 
marked for competitive swimming. 
The spectator deck (21 ft.) which ac- 


commodates 300 spectators with six- 
tier roll-in bleachers is on the north 
side; on the south side is a 10 ft. 
deck; at the shallow end is a 9 ft. 
deck and at the deep end, an 18 ft. 
deck. 

Glass. The north wall of the pool is 
brick, with two aluminum doors for 
spectators and two others which lead 
to the adjoining locker rooms. Just 
under the ceiling and following the 
curving roof is a continuous window 
of plate glass 2 ft. wide, which ex- 
tends to each end wall. The glass is 
interrupted only by several 8 in. 
steel beams which run from floor to 
roof. The west and east walls of the 
pool are of brick to a height of 7 ft. 
Glass is used above, along the entire 
width of each wall. The panes are 
4 ft. in height. The entire south side 
of the pool wall is constructed of 
plate glass with aluminum framing. 
It is of plate thickness from the top 
of the doors to the roof. The eight 
doors are 12 ft. x 12 ft. and are dou- 
ble with a 2 ft. air space between. 
They ride on their own tracks and 
can be stacked in front of either end 
door. The doors can be opened from 
a distance of 1 in. to 72 ft. This 
extensive use of clear glass presented 
three major problems — heating, 
acoustics, and glare. 

Heating and Ventilation. As the aver- 
age yearly temperature for Birming- 
ham is around 35.3° there are some 
occasions during the winter when 
the weather falls below 10°. This 
means that considerable heat is nee- 
essary to keep the room temperature 
at swimming comfort near 90°. 
Three methods were used to accom- 
plish this. First, forced hot air can 
be blown between the double glass 
doors. It can also be forced through 
a 4 in. wide duct which runs directly 
in front of the doors along the entire 
length of the pool deck. The north 
wall also contains air ducts for the 
forced system. Both end walls con- 
tain panels and give off radiant heat. 
The area directly underneath all 
deck surfaces is open, and hot air is 
circulated so that the decks are 
warmed from underneath. This also 
tends to dry the tile decks. The re- 
maining heating medium is the auto- 
matic heating of the pool water. As 
there is 24-hour circulation and the 
water volume is large in comparison 
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to the room itself, the pool has a 
major modifying influence. The wa- 
ter temperature is raised for young 
swimmers and lowered for competi- 
tive meets. Some heat is transmitted 
by direct sunlight through the glass 
south wall. 

Results are satisfying, with the ex- 
ception of a chilly northeast corner 
on cold days. This is due, it is be- 
lieved, to the single outside door. If 
a double door with dead air space 
between was used, this factor could 
be eliminated. Slight condensation 
appears on the glass doors during 
cold weather. Walls and ceilings are 
free, however. We found that a class- 
room regulating thermometer should 
not be used to regulate swim room 
temperature, because of the different 
requirements and care should be 
taken in installation to see that di- 
rect sun rays do not reach it and 
shut off the heat control. 

Acoustics. As sounds proceed out- 
ward in spherical waves until they 
strike the room boundaries, consid- 
erable effort was made to control 
the reflecting, transmitting, and ab- 
factors involved. Nothing 
could be done about the glass sur- 
faces, as they were designed for 
vertical walls. However, unglazed 
brick was used instead of wall tile. 
These were left natural to present 
maximum absorption. A controlling 
medium was made by installing an 
insulated aluminum ceiling about a 
foot ‘below the roof. Echoes, reso- 


sorbing 


‘There is 


nance, and reverberation are practi- 
cally eliminated because of its cor- 
rugated surfaces which are full of 
millions of small holes. As sounds 
penetrate the interior, absorption 
takes place in the fine pores by rea- 
son of friction between the vibrating 
air particles and the walls of the 
pores. 

Results are satisfying in that dur- 

ing maximum sound output, as in 
swimming meets, no sound sensation 
falls within the discomfort range. 
When all doors are open, acoustics 
are close to ideal. 
Glare. When both direct and in- 
direct glare can be eliminated in a 
structure of this type, a major con- 
tribution will be made for the in- 
door-outdoor pool. There are times 
at Derby when the 36 ft.-high roof 
allows direct sun rays to strike the 
water. While beautiful underwater 
photos can be taken, the reflection is 
terrific along the north side of the 
pool. Instructors are forced to work 
along the sound deck. Classes are 
conducted by having students use 
the pool lengthwise (east and west) 
some noticeable indirect 
glare during most daylight hours the 
pool is in use. It is thought that any 
pool which does net use anti-glare 
elass below the eye level will have 
relative glare in proportion to the 
amount of glass used. Also, if one 
wall is made of glass, one source will 
be noticed ; if two walls, two sources, 
ete. 


Derby Junior High School natatorium has self-supporting, reinforced concrete roof, with large 
overhang. South glass wall has eight double doors, 12 feet square, which can be opened to 72 
feet. Doors ride on tracks and can be stacked. 
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Results at the Derby pool are not 
such that we would ever trade it for 
our old glassless junior high pool. 
However, we believe that a glare 
solution is necessary for future pools 
of this type. We are promised that 
we will have this remedy for a new 
unit to be completed by 1960. 

The Patio or Sun Deck. Whenever 
weather is agreeable, the functional 
feature of the movable doors is made 
complete. Flow of traffic can accom- 
modate about twice the number of 
participants between the water and 
the sun. The Derby patio was made 
by extending the end walls of the 
pool room about 60 ft. and crossing 
the end of them with a 7 chain 
link fence with gate. The floor con- 
sists of squares of concrete with in- 
serts for trees and shrubs. 

Results. The patio could be improved 
by making its surface a solid slab of 
tinted concrete with several drains. 
Some wind-blown materials settle on 
the floor of the sun deck as fine dust, 


which is carried into the pool. This 
could cause extra wear on the pool 
circulating system in time. How- 


ever, it has not as yet, after a year 
of operation, caused any 
nance difficulty. 
most 


mainte- 
Our patios are used 
when the need is greatest— 
during the hot summer days when 
the pools are used for recreational 
swimming. 

However, we have not yet learned 
how +o make full use of the patio. 


Birmingham High School pool, interior and ex- 
terior views. Patio is L-shaped. Thermopane 


glass is on east side, extending around south- 
east corner, 




















Swimmers use the decks now only 
as substitute beaches. They could 
be used for spectator seating for 
summer day or night water shows 
(the patios have outdoor lighting 
and speakers). This would increase 
spectator capacity in the junior high 
from 300 to 1,000; the senior high 
from 900 to 1,500 (if ten tier tempo- 
rary bleachers were installed). They 
could be used as a ‘‘stage’’ for acts 
to accompany water acts. Another 
use would be to convert them into 
substitute band shells for outdoor 
concerts. Still other possibilities are 
to use them for tennis wall practice, 
shuffleboard, table tennis, social 
dancing, bait casting, badminton, or 
volleyball. In other words, they pre- 
sent potentials for greatly increas- 
ing their total value with little addi- 
tional cost, providing suitable ad- 
justments in layouts are made at the 
time of their construction. Patios 
should not be constructed in indus- 
trial neighborhoods because outdoor 
conditions soon become indoor con- 
ditions when the walls are opened. 


BIRMINGHAM HIGH POOL 


The room for the natatorium was 
completed along with the school in 
1951. However, the pool was not 
finished until 1957. Between times, 
a study was made which caused final 
results to be very different from the 
original plan which called for an in- 
door pool 30 ft. x 75 ft. and specta- 
tor seating for only 300. Pool re- 


search led us to believe that these 
governing factors, should be used 
when constructing a high school 


pool: No pool should be less than 
42 ft. wide and the pool should be 
rectangular in shape; the depth 
should be 3 ft. at the shallow end, 
reach 4 ft. 6 in. at the 41 ft. mark, 
and be at least 10 ft. deep under two 
diving length 
should never vary from 75 ft. 1 in. 


one-meter boards ; 

To justify the original cost, the 
pool should provide for recreational 
swimming the year-round. The dif- 
ference between starting the pool at 
3 ft. instead of 3 ft. 6 in. is that 
youngsters can start swimming from 
two to three years earlier in the 3 ft. 
pool. Since students should have the 
same right to watch swimming as to 
watch football or basketball games, 
it is a mistake to build pools which 


42 : 








do not provide for seating 50 percent 
of the student body. 

Whereas we could not provide for 
this number in steel and concrete 
seats, we offset our pool so that we 
had a pool deck wide enough to add 
sections of three-tier temporary 
bleachers on our spectator side below 
the permanent seats. This arrange- 
ment has been working so well that 
we are considering installing all pull- 
out bleachers located on a slab of 
plain conertete in our next pool. 
With adequate drains for cleaning, 
this would provide also for extra 
deck space for training when the 
bleachers were not in use. 

The original length of our pool 
room was 112 ft. and adequate for 
the changes involved. However, the 
width had to be changed from 60 ft. 
to 85 ft. It was necessary for us to 
put our glass on the east side of the 
pool, as the west side and north end 
of the room were part of the physi- 
cal edueation building. The glass 
was extended around the southeast 
corner of the building so that the 
patio which adjoined the glass sec- 
tion was L-shaped. 

All glass is thermopane and _ lo- 
cated in five movable doors 18 ft. x 
18 ft. One door slides along the 
south wall of the pool. The others 
can be moved along the remaining 
east wall. When open, the doors pro- 
vide for 90 ft. of open space between 
the patio and pool deck. The pool 
itself is constructed exactly as was 
the Derby pool with the exception 
of the enlarged dimensions. It has 
six competitive lines instead of five 
and an all-electric scoreboard. 
Heating and Ventilating. The basic 
system is the same in the two pools, 
with the exception that inasmuch as 
four doors open for spectator use of 
the permanent section, it 
was decided to have a forced hot-air 
which pushes in hot air 
through seven air ducts above the 
spectators and pulls it out below 
the stands through a continuous 10 
in. wide duét which extends for 100 
ft. A curtain of warm air thus cir- 
culates between spectators and the 
This makes for a warm pool 
no matter how long or how many 
doors are open for swim meets. Care 
must be taken in operation so as not 
to overheat persons using the stands, 


seating 


system 


pool. 








however. Results are satisfying even 
in 8° below zero weather. Thermo- 
pane seems to be more efficient in 
preventing heat loss than double 
glass. 

Acoustics. The same type of ceiling 
was used at the high school as was 
used in the junior high and with 
The height of the 
ceiling varies—18 ft. over pool decks, 
19 ft. over the pool and 20 feet over 
the spectator section. Pool walls are 
of painted cinder block which do not 
absorb as much sound as unpainted 
block. However, the flat and rela- 
tively low ceiling compensates great- 
ly for the paint and there is no com- 
parison between the beauty of paint- 
ed and unpainted walls. Over 900 
cheering spectators have not created 
a noise problem. 

Glare. There is indirect glare from 
the section opposite the east glass 


equal success. 


doored area and also some, one-fifth 
as much, along the southeast wall. 
This is caused by reflection from the 
pool surface. It is doubtful if this 
can be prevented so adjustments in 
use are being made to eliminate the 
inconvenience. 

Results from using the pool are 
very gratifying. Again, we must say 
that there can be no comparison in 
the total effects produced by letting 
in the outdoors. The best test, how- 
ever, is through public use. When- 
ever use is allowed, 
the overwhelming desire is for the 
modified type, not our indoor pool. 

No two natatoriums have been du- 
plicated in construction for this sec- 
tion of Michigan. This, we believe, 
is another way of saying that the 
complete answer for the modified 
pool has not as yet been found. How- 
ever, as two out of three new pools 
now under construction within a 
13-mile area are of the modified 
type, the implication seems to be 
that they are being favorably ac- 
cepted by the people who are paying 
the bills—the public. 


IN STEP WITH THE AGE 

The traditional indoor natatorium 
with its usual facilities can be en- 
larged but improved very little. On 
the other hand, the modified indoor- 
outdoor unit is creating new concep- 
tions that, in our evaluation at least, 
are in step with the new age. * 
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Trenton Pian 
(Continued from page 24) 


ANSWER TO PROBLEM 

We feel that Teaching Johnny To 
Swim may be the answer to the 
problem. It provides a means for 
interested parents to teach their own 
young children how to swim and be 
safe around the water. By using this 
plan, parents are not only teaching 
their youngsters fundamentals which 
help to make them safe and happy 
in the water now, but which give 
them a basis for further development 
and advancement when they can join 
a formal class in the future. 


THE TRENTON PLAN 

Purpose: To train parents of 
young children (grades 1-4) who 
are too young for mass instruction 
to teach their own children to swim 
using the new American Red Cross 
publication Teaching Johnny To 
Swim. 

Co-operating Agencies and Their Responsi- 
bilities: Trenton Board of Education 
Provide free use of swimming pools; Tren- 
ton Teacher Association—Supervise the ori- 
entation and training session for the par- 
ents; Parent-Teacher Association of Tren- 
ton—Reeruit parents; Trenton Area Chap- 
ter American Red Cross—Organize pro- 
gram and train instructors in the use of 
Teaching Johnny To Swim. 

Type of Parent Orientation Course: In 
order to test the effectiveness of various 
types of orientation courses the parents 
are divided into five groups, as follows: 
Group I—Will receive a copy of pamphlet 
Teaching Johnny To Swim only. There 
will be no limit to number of parents in 
this group. 

Group II—Will receive a copy of pamphlet 
and have a one and one-half hour orienta- 
tion session. There will be no limit to the 
number of parents in this group. 

1. Introduction and explanation of 

course; 2. Philosophy of Teaching Johnny 
To Swim; 3. Demonstration of artificial 
respiration; 4. Motion picture Learning 
How To Swim; 5. Question and answer 
period; 6. ‘Closing. 
Group III—Will receive pamphlet and 
orientation session as outlined above and 
also a practice and demonstration session. 
There will be no limit to the number of 
parents in this group. 

1. Practice in back pressure-arm lift 

type of artificial respiration; 2. Explana- 
tion and water demonstration of the 18 
steps of Teaching Johnny To Swim; 3. 
Demonstration of elementary rescues; 4. 
Question and answer period. 
Group IV—wWill have all of the above ses 
sions plus a water practice session under 
the direction of trained instructors. This 
group will be limited to 60 parents. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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Master no. 1500 
Same design and 
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control. Full two year 
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! COMBINATION PADLOCK 


Master Combination Padlocks save you 
money two ways: low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service. Stainless 
steel case ... rugged steel locking latch... 
four pin-tumbler key control . . . 

cadmium rustproofing throughout ... and 
many other security features. 


WER BEIT 
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Master [ock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
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1. Parents practice in the water, with 

each other, the 18 steps under the diree 
tion of instructors; 2. Practice session on 
elementary rescues; 3. Question and an 
swer period. 
Group V—Will have each of the above 
sessions plus a session of supervised prac 
tice with their children at whatever skill 
level the children seem to be ready for. 
This group will be limited to 30 parents 
and 30 children. 


EVALUATING THE RESULTS 

Parents will be asked to complete 
two questionnaires, one before they 
start to teach, the second at the end 
of the summer. 


COST TO PARENTS 
The only cost will be 20c¢ for the 
booklet Teaching Johnny To Swim. 
This publication is available at all 
Red Cross chapters. * 
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Advanced Diving 


(Continued from page 20) 


gives the first feeling of leading off 
the board with the feet. 

Next the diver leaves the board 
the same way but kicks up with one 
or both legs to attain an inverted 
pike or a V in the air. He can enter 
the water still in this position, sit- 
ting down into the water. 

When this second step has enough 
height, it is relatively simple to 
throw the head, shoulders, and arms 
back from the V position and so at- 
tain a half gainer of sorts. Practice 
for more height and good timing will 
polish this into a real gainer. 

Besides helping to establish this 
new kinesthetic these steps 
should prevent the diver’s hitting 
his head on the board. The instruc- 
tor must see that the diver takes 
these steps slowly enough in pro- 
eression to have plenty of room be- 
tween his head (as he throws it back) 
and the end of the board. 

A whole gainer easily follows with 
stronger leg lift and head and shoul- 
der lowering—in other words, a back 
somersault with head coming back 
toward the board. 

For pike gainers, if the diver 
wishes and adapts better, he can first 
go into tuck position. However, the 
pike seems easier to most and leads 
easily into the straight position. 


sense, 


MATS, TRAMPOLINE 

In any of these dives deck work 
on mats can be of great help in parts 
of the dives, such as somersaults, 
helping develop kinesthetic feelings 
as well as actual skills. Also work 
on the trampoline is excellent in all 
body positions in the air as well as 
spring on the take-off. * 
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Water Sounds (From page 21 
limitless. It can provide opportuni- 
ties for creative participation of co- 
operating groups, and of skilled and 
non-skilled swimmers of all ages (by 
eliminating the swim across the pool 
and keeping the activity in a shallow 
water area, beginners can _partici- 
pate), either in a chorus or in a 
group swimming to the accompani- 
ment of a chorus. It can, as Carrell 
points out, be used to encourage ‘‘in- 
dividuals who have had unfortunate 
early experiences in the water (to) 
. realize movement in water as an 
experience that is both esthetically 
pleasing and kinesthetically satisfy- 
ing.’’? And, a tape recording of the 
complete sound pattern can be used 
as demonstration material with regu- 
lar and synchronized swimming 
classes to interest a continually larg- 
er group of enthusiastic participants 
in the activity. If the reactions of 
an audience and the response of the 
participants can be taken as valid 
indications of the success of ‘‘Ex- 
periments... in water sounds,’’ this 
activity is worthwhile. * 
‘Water Studies,’’ 


“Carrell, p. 636. 
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Let’s improve our 


Standards in 
Teacher Education 


by FRANCES E. CAKE 


Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 


and 


JANE E. HARTMAN 


Glendale College, Glendale, California 


gai the past several years, 
numerous statements have 
been made to the effect that teaching, 
end especially teaching in health, 
physical education, and recreation, 
is not being granted true profession- 
al status. 
profession depends upon its stand- 


Since the status of any 


ards of preparation and conduct, : 


perhaps we in the teaching fields 
must review and renew our efforts to 
agree upon standards. These stand- 
ards must evolve from within the 
profession itself, and be applied on 
some all-inclusive, nationwide basis. 
AAHPER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
Carr-Sanders has stated that a 
professional organization exists (a) 
to guarantee compe- 
tence, (b) to guarantee conduct of 
members, and (¢) to raise the status 
of the profession (2, pp. 547-552). 
These purposes imply the develop- 
ment and maintenance of acceptable 


professional 


standards. Therefore, our national 
professional organization, the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and _ Recreation, 
should logically be responsible for 
the development and maintenance of 
such standards as will insure quality 
in our profession, and thereby guar- 
antee a genuine professional position 
for us. 

During the course of the years, va- 
rious efforts to promote standards in 
teacher education in our special 
areas have been made. These showed 
the good faith and foresight of our 
professional pioneers, but, unfor- 
tunately, the opposition was too over- 
whelming or the attempts too weak 
to achieve the necessary unity. Per- 
haps a review of these past attempts 
at standardization in physcial edu- 
cation may point out the need for a 
greater sustained effort in the near 
future, if.not the present. 
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Programs in Health Education, Physical Education, 


Order your copy from AAHPER 
1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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PAST EFFORTS 

At the first official conference of 
the Association for Advancement of 
Physical Education in 1885, Walter 
Truslow, on behalf of the New York 
State Association, introduced a reso- 
lution. It called for a committee to 
study the problem of the profession- 
al qualifications of physical educa- 
tion teachers. The committee report 
at the next meeting, a year later, 
called for the establishment of a min- 
imum standard curriculum for all 
normal schools of physical training 
and a recognition of certain qualifi- 
cations of teachers through the 
awarding of certificates of proficien- 
cy. The report was approved by the 
conference but eliminated during re- 
consideration by the constitution 
committee (1, p. 45). 

A second historical attempt to pro- 
mote the evaluation of professional 
physical education curriculums was 
made prior to our entry into World 
War I. In 1913, Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago, made a report 
at the Second Annual Conference of 
the Middle West Society of Physical 
Education and Hygiene. He advo- 
cated that a permanent ‘‘Committee 
on Standards for the Training of 
Physical Educators’’ be appointed. 
According to Leonard and Affleck: 

This committee was to prepare classified 
lists of institutions and to devise a system 
of classification of individuals for approval 
by the society. The report recommended 
that a minimum of two years of profession 
al study be required (4, pp. 283-284). 

Following a lapse of 14 years, the 
next attempt was made when the 
United States Bureau of Education 
ealled a Conference of Professional 
Training in Physical Education in 
Washington, D. C., in 1927. The 
aims of physical education were pre- 
sented and discussed as well as en- 
trance requirements, three- and four- 
year curriculums, and the place (de- 
partment to which it might belong) 
of professional physical education 
training in a university (4, p. 383). 

One of the most extensive efforts 
to establish standards regarding 
teaching staff, facilities, courses, and 


other phases of professional physical 
education was made under the chair- 
manship of N. P. Neilson, then State 
Director of Health and Physical Ed- 
ueation for California. The resolu- 
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tion which initiated this idea of the 
National Study Committee was made 
in 1931 at a meeting of the Depart- 
ment of School Health and Physical 
Education of the National Education 
Association. 

The report, The National Study of 
Professional Education in Health 
and Physical Education, was pub- 
lished in 1935. It suggested that a 
rating committee of 25 be organized 
as a subcommittee. Subsequently, a 
rating chart and report form were 
developed, and experimental ratings 
were made. The committee was dis- 
charged in 1938, and no published 
report has been made as to why it 
was discontinued. However, a study 
of the rating chart seems to indicate 
that it was too complicated for prac- 
tical purposes. 

Another major effort to improve 
the quality of professional physical 
education was made by the Commit- 
tee on the Cooperative Study of Pro- 
fessional Physical Education. The 
committee ‘‘ indicated that it 
would seek out ‘desirable practices’ 
for teacher education institutions”’ 
(6, p. 98). This attempt to 
upgrade on a national scale, profes- 
sional education in health and physi- 
cal education ”? (6, p. 99), was 
discontinued with the advent of 
World War IT. 

RECENT ATTEMPTS 

A more recent large scale attempt 
to improve undergraduate profes- 
sional preparation in physical educa- 
tion was that of the National Con- 
ference on Undergraduate Profes- 
sional Preparation in Health, Physi- 
cal Edueation, and Recreation, in 
May 1948. This conference was made 
possible through the support of the 
Athletic Institute, and sponsored by 
nine national organizations and 19 
co-operating groups. Although the 
report of this conference dealt with 
the areas of health, physical eduea- 
tion, and recreation as they are re- 
lated and as they differ, we shall re- 
fer only to the sections dealing with 
physical education. 

The recommendations concerning 
professional preparation in this area 
cover problems of selection and euid- 
ance, competencies needed as back- 
ground material, competencies need- 
ed in the specific professional area, 
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and desirable principles and prac- 
tices in the physical education pro- 
gram. The extent to which this con- 
ference and the Graduate Study in 
Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Illinois, January 1950, 
have influenced the raising of profes- 
sional standards is unknown. Hew- 
ever, they may be said to have set a 
pattern in the right direction. Fol- 
lowing these two conferences, the 
National Committee for Professional 
Improvement of Professional Prepa- 
ration in Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Recreation was formed. 

In November 1956, at the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Conference on Profes- 
sional Preparation of Recreation 
Personnel, William L. Hughes made 
the following report (3, p. 17): 

Nordly and his associates developed 
schedules and evaluative criteria to be used 
by and with the AACTE.! We are now in 
the process of revising these schedules and 
eriteria to dovetail with those of the 
NCATE? ... The two groups agreed 

. that three separate, yet related, tasks 
were to be undertaken: 

1. To recommend to the National 
Council on Accreditation in Teacher Ed 
ucation changes in NCATE Guide and 
Standards so that they would require 
adequate preparation in health eduea 
tion, and recreation for all teachers... 

2. To prepare a supplement, short 
form, to both the NCATE Guide and the 
NCATE Standards, not to exceed two 
thirds of a page in each area for the 
guide and two-thirds of a page for the 
standards. the supplementary ma 

terial is to be developed in the form used 
by NCATE and will be organized under 
three headings: facilities, faculty, cur 
riculum. ... 

3. To prepare a complete self-evaluation 
Guide and Standards, long form, for use 
by schools and colleges wishing to improve 
their own programs of health, physical edu 
cation and recreation. 

The long form self-evaluation will, 
no doubt, be the more thorough and 
for this reason be the more valuable 
in the actual improvement of teacher 
education standards. Further con- 
sideration of the above brings forth 
the question of whether or not the 
schools and. colleges which do not 
wish to improve their own programs 
should be ignored. It would seem to 
be more expedient to make compli- 


1American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

2National Council on Accreditation in 
Teacher Edueation. 


ance with 
mandatory. 


professional standards 


SUPPORT STANDARDIZATION 


The past efforts to establish stand- 
ards on a national scale have not, so 
far, been put into any official effect. 
Krom several extensive studies made, 
it seems that there are many educa- 
tors who believe in the desirability 
of such, but this goal of standard- 
ization has not yet been attained. 
Let us hope that the latest attempt 
will gain the support needed. 

As members of the teaching pro- 
fession, and more specifically of the 
physical education area, we are ‘‘ 
obligated to establish and enforce 
professional standards for admission 
to preparation, for programs of 
teacher education, for admission to 
practice, and for continuation in ed- 
ucation service’ (5, p. 14). Only 
standardization will unify and 
strengthen the profession, as well as 
ultimately bring us the status we 


desire. 
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Body Conditioning 
and Weight Control 


Students solve their weight control 
problems in a coeducational class 





CCORDING to some authorities, 
A our country of plenty, with all 
of its labor-saving devices and stores 
of fine food, is making us obese and 
poorly conditioned physically (2, 4). 
Although we commonly think of 
cbhesity as applying only to middle 
age, Dr. Lee Forrest Hill (3) re- 
ports that it is common at all ages. 
Furthermore, he indicates the major 
reason for obesity at any age is not 
gland trouble, but overeating and 
underexercising. 


SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES 

The consequences of obesity have 
far-reaching implications. The health 
of the individual and, indirectly, of 
the nation, is at stake. The serious- 
ness of this problem is not fully com- 
prehended by most people until it is 
too late. All too often the obese per- 
son ends up as a coronary victim 
(1) or is handicapped by some other 
disease resulting from improper ad- 
justment to the demands of living. 
Obesity, along with its many serious 
consequences and, in addition, the 
factor of stress as pointed out by 
Selye (5), is the result of our failure 
to comprehend the warnings that 
have been given. 

It should also be noted that re- 
habilitation is not effected overnight. 
Prevention is much easier and more 
economical. 

Much has been said about diet, 
exercise, and obesity. Naturally this 
is the first requisite for action, but 
are we doing as much as we can? 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


by DALE O. NELSON 


Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 


Physical educators can do more in 
their programs at all levels. 


UTAH STATE’S CONTRIBUTION 

At Utah State University, a special 
class has been added to the curricu- 
lum called ‘‘Problems of Body Con- 
ditioning.’’ It is designed primarily 
for people with weight control prob- 
lems, although other problems of 
body condition are considered. The 
philosophy underlying the course is 
that this is-a natural program and 
a long-term affair. 

We work on the basis of develop- 
ing understanding, attitudes, and 
ultimate action for good habits of 
living. The aim is to continue this 
program the rest of our lives and 
everything is geared to that end. 

Most people have difficulty redue- 
ing and staying reduced because of 
lack of motivation. All of our tech- 
niques are for the purpose of moti- 
vating the students to gradually 
eliminate excess weight and at the 
same time condition the body. Group 
dynamics have proven successful in 
dealing with the problem of obesity. 
When the group is not functioning 
per se, individual techniques are 
used. 


DIET AND EXERCISE 

The only prerequisite to the class 
is that a person be overweight or 
have a special problem of body con- 
ditioning. Students must have physi- 
cal examinations from an M.D., and 
obtain permission from the instruc- 
tor to register. There is always a 
waiting list, and even some of the 


top athletes, as well as ‘‘old grads,”’ 
are enrolled. 

The important thing for the stu- 
dents to recognize is that overweight 
is usually caused by two variables 
which have to be balanced in order 
to bring about good physical condi- 
tion—diet and exercise, and both are 
equally important. 

The class is coeducational and 
meets two nights per week for two 
hours each session. Shorter periods 
held regularly with an even distribu- 
tion would be more desirable, but 
conflicts in curriculum scheduling 
prevent this at Utah State. How- 
ever, students are encouraged to 
bridge the gap outside of class. 
CLASS ORGANIZATION 

The class initially meets in the 
classroom dressed for activity. The 
first half hour is devoted to lecture, 
checking weight charts, solving spe- 
cial problems, ete. The class then re- 
tires to the mats in the gymnasium, 
where special exercises are  per- 
formed for 20 minutes, although this 
time period is not fixed. Some peo- 
ple, because of poor condition, should 
not and do not exercise this long. 
Limited physical condition at the 
beginning of the course also restricts 
the time and amount of exercise. 

The special exercise session is flex- 
ible and is adjusted to each person, 
depending upon such factors as age, 
excess weight, general physical con- 
dition, strength in specific areas, 
physical handicaps, ete. It is advis- 
able for each student to have a medi- 
cal examination before starting the 
course, so that proper handling of 
problems can be acomplished. It 
would also be desirable to have phys- 
ical checks periodically throughout 
the course. We do not do this, al- 
though pre-course examinations are 
required, and the medical profession 
is utilized. 

The special exercises are designed 
to condition muscle groups needing 
attention and lacking sufficient de- 
velopment in regular recreational 
types of activities, After the special 
exercises, the class participates in 
some chosen recreational activity 
such as badminton, swimming, tram- 
polining, golf, volleyball, softball, 
ete. The group decides upon the ac- 
tivities and instruction is given to 
those needing attention. — 
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Dress is informal. The only re- 
quirement is gym shoes. The whole 
atmosphere is one of relaxation, in- 
formality, and enjoyment. We think 
that fun is a must, and every method 
and technique are geared to meet 
this objective. The entire endeavor 
is considered a failure if the student 
does not enjoy the sessions. 


LECTURE SERIES 

The lecture series begins by hav- 
ing all students make a weight chart 
(see accompanying graph), which is 
kept current and posted at all times. 
Days are listed across the top, with 
weight on the left side of the form. 
The initial weight is recorded at the 
top of the column with the estima- 
tion of what the person’s weight 
should be at the bottom. Students 
are advised to lose only two pounds 
per week so a solid straight line is 
marked giving the proper descent of 
the weight. As the class progresses, 
each student records his weight as it 
is taken each morning, nude, after 
toilet and before breakfast. An at- 
tempt is made to keep the two lines 
together by adjusting both diet and 
exercise. 

The Home Economics Department 
is consulted on some of the problems 
of diet. Private consultations are 
also held to meet individual needs. 
This assures a wise choice of food. 
This is a natural program, and as 
time goes on, the student learns a lot 
about the problems of healthful liv- 
ing. 

Lectures cover such topies as diet ; 
fundamental principles of exercise; 
body structure, types and capabili- 
ties; relaxation and release of ten- 
sion; emotional aspects relating to 
obesity; ways of recognizing and 
dealing with the stresses and ten- 
sions of living; and motivation by 
recommended articles and books. 

An attempt is made in the lectures 
to develop a good philosophy of liv- 
ing. At the same time, special exer- 
cises and sports activity contribute 
to good habits of body conditioning. 
EXERCISE CAN DO HARM 

Even though exercise is essential 
for body conditioning, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that exercise can 
do as much harm as good if the body 
is not kept in good alignment as the 
exercises are performed. The in- 
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structor should watch for compensa- 
tion in another part of the body for 
the exercise being done. The com- 
pensation is often done according to 
defects or weaknesses rather than 
balance against gravity alone. For 
example, hyperextended knees often 
accompany many standing exercises. 
It is doubtful whether the good of 
the exercise is compensation for the 
seriousness of a hyperextended knee 
position in performing the exercise. 
The special exercises which follow 
are not necessarily used at the be- 
ginning of the class for all people. 
Some exercises are too strenuous for 
weak people. Modifications are used 
until the student is strong enough to 
perform the more difficult exercises. 
As an example, some individuals are 
too heavy and too weak to do the 
abdominal exercises. Until they are 
capable of more strenuous activity, 
we have them do head raising from a 
supine position, or some stabilizing 
types of activity, until they gain 
sufficient strength to advance to 
heavier exercises. 

In conjunction with exercise pro- 
gramming, it is paramount that in- 
structors have background in what 
each exercise does to the whole 
body, as well as to specific muscle 
eroups. 


SPECIAL EXERCISES 

Some of the special exercises used 
for muscle groups requiring atten- 
tion are as follows: 

1. Stand on left leg. Cross right leg in 
front of left, placing right toes opposite 
left heel. (Be sure thighs are firmly to- 
gether.) Keep left knee straight—with 
hand reach toward right heel and lower 
the heel each time you reach toward it. 
Exert pressure firmly and slowly three or 
four times. Change over and do the same 
thing on the other leg. Purpose: To warm 
up and to increase flexibility in legs and 
lower back. 

2. Curl sit-up, long lying. Long lying: 
right hand resting on abdomen; left hand 
on the left thigh. Slide the left hand to the 
outside of the right knee, as the head and 
upper back are slowly curled up. Slowly 
uncurl to starting position. Reverse posi- 
tion of hands and repeat to the opposite 
side. As a variation, come up and reach 
across the legs as far to the left as pos- 
sible to work the oblique abdominals, re- 
peat to the right. Purpose: To strengthen 
and shorten abdominal muscles without hip 
flexion. (The first third of a sit-up does 
not involve hip flexion.) 

3. Push-ups. Girls do them from knees 
rather than toes. Purpose: To develop 


arms and shoulders. Girls are particularly 
weak here. 

4. Leg raises from side. Long lying posi- 
tion, on right side. Sides of feet parallel 
with floor. Raise left leg slowly and move 
through complete range of motion. Alter- 
nate by doing small and large circles with 
extended leg. Continue the leg activity 
until you feel fatigue in the abductors of 
the hip. Change over and repeat on the 
other side. Three series on each side. Pur- 
pose: To strengthen abductors of the hip, 

5. Curl sit-up, hook lying. Hook lying; 
shoulders and head on floor; arms ex- 
tended to have palms resting on thighs, 
Slide fingers up to, and just over, knees 
as curl-up is done as in the curl sit-up, 
long lying. Slowly reverse action and re- 
peat. Purpose: To strengthen abdominal 
muscles, with hip flexion. 

6. Upper back arching. Lying face down, 
arms close to sides and palms down. Keep- 
ing thighs and feet on the floor, arch the 
upper trunk backwards, while keeping 
neck straight and chin ‘‘in.’’ At the same 
time, lift arms and turn hands outward 
to strongly abduct the shoulder blades. 
Relax and repeat. Purpose: For strength- 
ening and shortening extensors of the 
upper spine and abductors of the shoulder 
girdle. 

7. Side Leg Lowering. Supine lying, arms 
extended sideward, palms down, straight 
legs raised to vertical (legs may be bent 
in accord with strength). Lower both legs 
to right, raise legs to vertical. Lower legs 
to left. Return to vertical. Purpose: To 
strengthen oblique abdominal muscles, 
This is not the best exercise for the oblique 
abdominals because they are used in sta- 
bilization, but the exercise is a good one 
for hip flexors and other muscle groups as 
well. 

8. Thigh adductors also need attention, 
Supine lying, spread legs wide and bring 
them slowly together as light resistance 
is applied by partner. 

LET’S DO SOMETHING 

Utah State’s example is certainly 
not a cure-all, but it seems to be an 
active step in the right direction. 
Obesity and all of its implications 
impose problems of great magnitude 
on the American people. This is a 
problem that concerns all of us. Now 
let’s do something about tt. 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SPECIALISTS 


by JERE FARIA 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 


SPECIALIZATION belongs in the ele- 
mentary schools, too! Modern day physi- 
cal education is guilty of putting the 
cart before the horse. Specialized physi- 
eal educators are found in our high 
schools and colleges, but too often not 
in our elementary schools. 

It is believed by some that elementary 
school teachers need only a meager 
amount of training in fundamental 
skills. Actually, the very best physical 
education instructors are imperatively 
needed in the elementary school. Obvi- 


ous reasons support the contention that . 


youngsters should learn the basic skills 
in the lower grades. We are, if I may 
use the absurd example, teaching our 
youth algebra before they have had fun- 
damental arithmetic! 

I do not advocate that elementary 
school teachers should be specialized in 
physical education besides preparing 
themselves as classroom teachers. Such 
an admonition would inecongruously say 
the elementary school teacher should 
complete two major courses—elementary 
education and elementary school physi- 
eal education. 

Surely the lower grade teacher should 
be prepared to teach game activities of 
a diversified span, but it is the basic 
skills of running, throwing, catching, 
jumping, dribbling, dodging, rhythms, 
ete., that I am concerned with. Little 
wonder it is that many girls and some 
boys go into high school stepping out 
on one foot and throwing with an arm 
on the same side! The five principles of 
movement (i.e., follow through, objee- 
tive focus, opposition, total assembly, 
and energy conservation) should be ad- 
hered to, and children should be adroit 
in the use of each by the time they have 
reached high school age. 

Recently I participated in a summer 
session Elementary School Physical 
Education course. It did not require 
close attention to discover that of 19 
female teachers in the class only four 
displayed slightly better than average 
ability in using the basic skills. Of seven 
men all but one had better than average 
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skills; two had well above average skills, 
but they represented the high school 
level. Many of the teachers in the class 
were responsible for conducting physical 
education programs in their schools! 

It is not enough for a physical educa- 
tor to go into the elementary schools 
once every two weeks, once a week, or 
even twice a week to assist the untrained 
teachers in their physical education pro- 
grams, and to help boys and girls with 
their skills. A full-fledged, full-time 
physical education instructor should be 
a part of the faculty. * 





SEVEN PRECEPTS FOR 
THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 


e Happy is the physical educator 
who is humble minded for he can 
lead by unassuming example where 
he could not drive by arrogance or 
pretension. 
e Happy is the physical educator 
who is sympathetic for he recognizes 
that the unskilled and maladjusted 
are human personalities, too, and es- 
pecially need his help. 
e Happy is the physical educator 
who is mild of temper for he knows 
that patience and a mild tone can fan 
the flame that bluster might blow out. 
e Happy is the physical educator 
who has hunger and thirst for being 
and doing right, for he shall teach 
with a zeal and a purpose that shall 
be an inspiration to his students. 
e Happy is the physical educator 
whose motives are pure for he sees in 
the game opportunities for growth, 
not just a score or a win. 
e Happy is the physical educator 
who is kind hearted and shows com- 
passion to ALL, regardless of race or 
creed or ability. 
e Happy is the physical educator 
who, at peace with himself, creates 
peace—for he knows that in the 
hearts of man are the REAL games 
won. 

Mary K. Beyrer 

Ohio State University 


SPECIAL 
TEACHING PROBLEMS 


by JAMES MORGAN GRIFFIN 


Sponsor, Hampton Institute 
PE Majors Club, Hampton, Virginia 


DURING many years of teaching physi- 
cal education methods and materials 
courses, we have made attempts at sup- 
plementing textbook and reference as- 
signments with practical episodes from 
our own teaching experiences. But we 
still felt that there were many areas left 
untouched. 

This thought was presented during a 
diseussion period at a Hampton Insti- 
tute Physical Education Major Club 
meeting. The group agreed that these 
“untouched areas” are probably prob- 
lems unique to particular school situa- 
tions, and that it would be impossible 
to cover every problem in one course. 
Nevertheless, it was felt that if we knew 
of many of these problems, it would be 
possible to suggest including them in re- 
lated courses in the major program. 

Out of this grew the idea of a series 
of professional seminars in which the 
Club would invite former students now 
working in the field and related areas to 
discuss problem areas not usually found 
in textbooks. ; 

The first seminar was a success be- 
cause of the varied job situations repre- 
sented by graduates who attended—a 
small rural high school, a consolidated 
high school, a city recreation center. 
Student recorders made notes on prob- 
lems discussed and presented a conclud- 
ing summary. A committee studied the 
problems to determine which major 
courses could best deal with each of 
them. A letter was sent to the instruc- 
térs of such courses, along with a list of 
the problems and their sources, request- 
ing the teachers’ co-operation in plan- 
ning probable solutions. 

We feel that this is a step towards 
making our teaching more meaningful, 
and we are looking forward to our next 
seminar with guests from urban junior 
and senior high schools. * 


Club Becomes Co-ed 


The Women’s Physical Education Ma- 
jor and Minor Club of St. Cloud 
(Minn.) State College was reorganized 
this year to include both men and women 
majors and minors. Programs have in- 
cluded a speech by Joe Neal, then State 
Supervisor of HPER; discussion of off- 
campus student teaching experiences by 
senior students; sponsorship of activity 
open houses; and an all-college dance. 
Gerry Meyer is pres., Dave Ellens, vice- 
pres., Patrisha Holden, secy., and Pat 
Todora, treas. Advisers are June Goe- 
mer and George Serdula. * 
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Casting and Angling 
(Continued from page 12) 


were for fly casting, five for bait 
casting, and five for spinning. 

Our activity classes in the service 
program generally meet twice a week 
for one hour. When the activity re- 
quires special equipment or travel- 
ing, the class meets for two hours 
once a week. Skiing is a good ex- 
ample of this, for the students tak- 
ing it must walk and carry their skis 
to a nearby hill. Casting and an- 
gling fitted into this type of sched- 
uling very well and it was finally 
held from 2:00-4:00 one day a week 
for a total of seven meetings. 

On the day of registration for all 
courses, the table set aside for cast- 
ing and angling was a busy one. It 
had been announced to classes be- 
forehand. The first 15 who signed 
up were in, about 40 had to be 
turned way. Novelty doubtless had 
a part in its immediate appeal, as 
well as the intrinsic interest of the 
sport. 


COURSE OUTLINE 

From the very beginning, the in- 
structor approached the course con- 
tent from a strictly physical educa- 
tion point of view. Casting was 
taught as a skill, just as tennis or 


basketball is taught. In addition, of 


course, we tried to teach the student 
through the skill. In general, the 
first four meetings were devoted to 
easting and the last three to actual 
fishing, using the casting skills which 
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the class had been practicing. The 
classes were organized somewhat as 
follows: 


ist Meeting—Held indoors because of 
rain. Actually this proved beneficial as it 
gave the instructor a chance: 

(A) To lecture briefly on the course 
and its place in the physical education 
program and its relation to the field of 
outdoor education. 

(B) To give a brief description of the 
fish in New Hampshire, their habitat, 
and methods of catching them. 

(C) To explain and demonstrate the 
equipment in the gymnasium. Over half 
the class stayed late and tried out the 
equipment. 
2nd Meeting—Held outdoors at the edge 

of the hockey field. All three types of cast- 
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ing were described and demonstrated, the 
class divided into three sections and then 
rotated so that each student had a chance 
to try each type of equipment. 

8rd Meeting—Held outdoors and organ- 
ized as before. Those students showing 
aptitude were assigned as leaders to one 
type of casting and helped those who were 
less skilled. Casting short distanees for 
accuracy stressed at first. 

4th Meeting—Held outdoors, and organ- 
ized as before. Casting for accuracy re- 
viewed and casting for distance and accu- 
racy introduced. The principles of skish 
were presented, but time did not allow for 
a contest. 

5th Meeting—Held indoors. Rainy and 
very windy. Movies were shown on the 
handling of small boats. Discussion. 

6th Meeting—Held at the old reservoir, 
about a 15-minute walk from the gym- 
nasium. Students picked up their rods and 
equipment and walked out to the area. 
Practice began with the plugs and flies as 
before—to give them the feel of casting 
into the water. Then real lures and flies 
were added. This resulted in the quick ac- 
quisition of three sunnies and a small bass. 
(Note: The local game warden had given 
the instructor permission to fish in the 
reservoir before the regular season opened. 
The fact that this was a special privilege, 
the reasons for the seasons, and the neces- 
sity of all sportsmen adhering to them, 
were carefully gone over with the class.) 
The sunnies were kept and the bass correct- 
ly unhooked and freed under water. 

In addition, the instructor had put her 
own small pram in the water for the oc- 
casion and thus some of the students got 
a chance to handle the boat and cast from 
a boat. Safety precautions were empha- 
sized. 

Most of the class stayed late. All that 
wished had a chance to either row or cast 
from the boat. Only one of the students 
who caught a fish had ever caught one 
before. 

7th Meeting—Held on the rocky cliffs on 
the ocean 15 miles from campus. The plan 
was to spin and bait east for pollock, which 
had started running. However, the day was 
cold, windy, and the tide was low. So no 
luck, but a good time, was had by all. 


EVALUATION 

The class appeared to be an un- 
qualified suecess. Some of the prob- 
lems encountered by the instructor 
are described below. 

The students taking the class were 
a very heterogeneous group with va- 
ried interests, abilities, and motiva- 
tion. Only about half the class re- 
ally tried hard and practiced dili- 
gently on the field. Those who didn’t 
grasp the fundamental skills had 
more than their share of backlashes, 
thus tying up a rod for longer peri- 
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ods of time than seemed necessary. 
These students also took up more of 
the teacher’s time than they should 
have. The better students progressed 
fairly quickly, but would have done 
even better if they had had more at- 
tention. 

Our athletic field is a busy one, 
and at the hours the casting class 
was taught a golf class and an arch- 
ery class were on the field one hour 
and a softball class replaced the golf 
class at the second hour. There was 
therefore some natural confusion 
with the occasional slice (practice 
ball) landing in the middle of the 
casters and the odd plug reaching 
into the archery range or the soft- 
ball diamond. 

On one memorable afternoon, the 
visiting lacrosse team from Harvard, 
arriving on the field early, found the 
casting class so enticing that they 
could not refrain from participating. 
The instructor’s hospitality was 
nearly disastrous in regard to the 
equipment. We think we can prove 
that a backlash caused by poor 
thumbing on the part of a girl 5 ft. 
2 in. weighing 110 pounds is not 
nearly as devastating as one caused 
by a six-foot 180-pound Harvard la- 
crosse player approaching casting 
with a fine crosse technique. How- 
ever, seldom has a class resulted in 
so much enjoyment for the students, 
not to speak of the spectators gath- 
ering for the lacrosse game. We hope 
that the damage to our equipment 
was justified from the point of view 
of public relations. 

In regard to equipment, the in- 
structor strongly advises closed ver- 
sus open spinning reels. The advan- 
tage of the closed reel was effectively 
demonstrated at the 1957 fall con- 
vention of the Eastern Association 
of Physical Education for College 
Women. However, we are operating 
with the open reel and, though some 
problems do arise, the spinning reel 
open or closed is a joy and a delight. 
Most women students (we can’t 
vouch for men, other than the Har- 
vard lacrosse team) gain the most 
satisfaction, as beginners, in spin 
easting. Also, for all coastal waters, 
spinning seems the most practicable 
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method of catching a variety of salt 
water fish. It is of course equally 
effective in fresh water. 

Weather also plays a considerable 
part in the success of such an activ- 
ity. We had two windy days which 
particularly affected the beginning 
fly caster. However, those days also 
affected the beginning tennis player. 

So very often a rainy day, a windy 
day, or even a splendid storm can 
bring out the best in student and 
teacher. Herein lies an exhilirating 


challenge 
education and 


and sometimes awesome 
for both physical 
outdoor education. 


ITS RIGHTFUL PLACE 


Considering the aesthetic, social, 
and physical opportuntiies that 
abound in this skill and the spon- 
taneous situations which arise for 
discussion of safety and conserva- 
tion, we feel that casting and an- 
eling has rightfully earned its place 
in the physical education program. * 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF MEDICINE. 
The Story of Man's Quest for Health. Ritchie 
Calder. Garden City, N. Y.: Garden 
City Books. 1958. 69 pp. Illus. $3.45. 
This book depicts in text and pictures 
the story of man’s quest for health. 
Every page contains beautiful four-color 
reproductions illustrating man’s _at- 
tempts to discover the nature of his body 
and mind and to develop the art and sci- 
ence of healing. The book is divided into 
five sections: The Miracle of Man; The 
Devils of Disease; Death to the Demons; 
The Sign of the Serpent; and Breaking 
the Spell. Each topic diseussed shows 
both the ancient and modern conception 
of it, ie., under the section on glands, 
art reproductions illustrate the ancient 
idea of the “four humours” and opposite 
a modern drawing shows the location of 
the glands in the human body. This 
book should be read with interest by 
both children and adults. 


HEALTH FACTS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
7th ed. Maude Lee Etheredge. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders, Co., W. Wash- 
ington Sq. 1958. 412 pp. $4.75. In the 
new edition of this college text, the 
author has brought statistics up to date 
and placed greater emphasis on mental 
health and the treatment of mental ill- 
ness. The bibliography has been com- 
pletely revised. The revision includes 
many of the newer aspects of health 
research and medical thinking. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN. Rev. ed. DGWS. Wash., D. C.: 
AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W. 1958. 
72 pp. 75ce. The content of this publica- 
tion has been revised in accordance with 
the change of the Natl. Section for Girls 
and Women’s Sports to the Division for 
Girls and Women’s Sports, and the new 
DGWS Statement on Competition. The 
text of the new Statement on Compe- 
tition is included, 


BOWLING-FENCING-GOLF GUIDE, 1958- 
60. Mildred Wohlford, Leanora Katz- 
man, and Nancy Porter, editors. Wash., 
D.C.: AAHPER, DGWS, 1201-16th St. 
N.W. 1958. 128 pp. 75e. Teaching 
articles, official rules, and standards are 


included in the content. The specific 
standards have been revised. 
TENNIS-BADMINTON GUIDE, 1958-60, 
Marya Welch and Jeanne Pons, editors. 
Wash., D. C.: AAHPER, DGWS, 1201- 
16th St., N.W. 1958. 128 pp. 7de. 
Teaching articles, official rules, informa- 
tion on umpiring, and a revised state- 
ment on the specific standards for tennis 
and badminton are included in this new 
edition. 

SELECTED TENNIS-BADMINTON ARTICLES. 
Joan Johnson, editor. Wash., D. C.: 
AAHPER, DGWS, 1201-16th St., N.W. 
1958. 128 pp. $1.25. Articles by out- 
standing authorities on tennis and bad- 
minton have been reprinted in this pub- 
lication. These articles, many of them 
out of print for several years, have been 
reprinted from earlier NSWA and NS- 
GWS Guides, the RESEARCH QUARTERLY, 
and the JOURNAL. 


SQUASH RACQUETS. Arthur M. Potter. 
Annapolis, Md.: U. S. Naval Institute. 
1958. 50 pp. $1.60. This is a manual 
on all aspects of the game of squash 
racquets written for college students and 
coaches. It includes rules for play, di- 
mensions for singles and doubles courts, 
tips on playing techniques, and recom- 
mended training methods. 


TEACHING SQUARE DANCING. Randolph 
W. Webster. Professional Series Bul- 
letin No. 32. East Lansing, Mich.: Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, College 
of Education, Michigan State Univ. 1958. 
20 pp. This booklet has been prepared 
for physical education and classroom 
teachers and offers specific suggestions 
on the place of square dancing in the 
school program—how to get it started, 
how to conduct the class, planning a pro- 
gram, and how to plan a lesson. A list 
of sources of dance materials and sup- 
plies is included. 


READINGS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. James H. 
Humphrey, Edwina Jones, and Martha 
J. Haverstick, editors. Palo Alto, Calif.: 
National Press. 1958. 103 pp. $2.50. 
This collection of readings in a single 
volume is designed as a source of supple- 
mentary readings for professional 
courses in elementary school physical 
education. Materials written by recog- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Williams, Brownell and Vernier— 





Administration of Health 


Education and Physical Education 


New (5th) Edition! Long considered the definitive text in its 
field, this popular book covers the most satisfactory methods in 
health and physical education. The authors discuss administra- 
tion problems in these four general areas: Leadership, Program, 
Physical Facilities and Community Relationships. They tell how 
to organize the work and workers, how to coordinate all efforts 
in this line, and how to promote greater efficiency in the health 
and physical education department. There is thorough coverage 
of: medical problems; health instruction; office management; 
budget; public relations; preparation, organization and execution 
of curriculum; legal factors; etc. Every chapter has been brought 
up-to-date for this New (5th) Edition. The section on Physical 
Facilities has been completely revised, including a brand new 
chapter on safety education. Questions at the end of each 
chapter are all new. They are excellent discussion questions in- 
volving the definition and solution of hypothetical administration 
problems. 


By Jesse Freminc Wi LuiAMs, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Physical Education; Ciirrorp Lee Browne.tL, Ph.D., Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
EtmMon Louis VeERNIER, Ed.D., Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 387 pages, 
illustrated. New (5th) Edition—Just Ready! 


These SAUNDERS BOUKS 


give practical and 
up-to-date help 


in teaching health 


and physical education! 











Mathews— 
Measurement in Physical Education 


A New Book! This concise and practical book is written for introductory test and 
measurement courses in physical education. In nine separate chapters the author 
deals with each of the various types of tests and measurements, covering: strength 
measurement, motor fitness, sports skills, cardiovascular tests, nutrition and soma- 
totype, body mechanics, general motor ability, social efficiency, and sports and 
health knowledge. Tests are described in such a way that they may be administered 
directly from the text. Emphasis is placed on techniques of test administration and 
the application of the results to the program. There is excellent coverage of: the uses 
and purposes of measurement; kinds of tests which are practical and available for 
use in the average public school system; the collection and analysis of data and 
test scores; marking and grading; and the organization and administration of tests. 
By DonALp K. Matuews, D.P.Ed., Associate Professor and Director of Research in Physical 


Education, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 359 pages, illustrated. 
$5.25. New! 


Grout— 
Health Teaching in Schools 


New (3rd) Edition! Highlighting the principles and procedures of modern educa- 
tion, this outstanding guide gives the prospective teacher concrete materials to help 
plan and carry out an effective health teaching program. It provides practical informa- 
tion on the health needs of the child, home, school and community—suggesting how 
these needs may help point the direction of health instruction. This up-to-date New 
(3rd) Edition represents a thorough chapter by chapter revision by the author. New 
material is included on the health needs of the growing child and health teaching 
within the classroom. Principles are interwoven with practical illustrative information 
throughout. You will find valuable data on: general health needs—educational prin- 
ciples and procedures—suggested methods of teaching in relation to planning for 
health education within the ‘school and classroom—guides to health teaching in both 
elementary and secondary schools—evaluation of the program—etc. 


By Rutn E. Grout, M.P.H., Ph.D., Professor, School of Public Health and College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. 359 pages, illustrated. $4.75. New (3rd) Edition! 








Morehouse and Rasch— 
The Scientific Basis 
of Athletic Training 


A New Book! Here is a sound, scientific but not unduly tech- 
nical presentation of athletic training. The authors skillfully de- 
sctibe the anatomic, physiologic and psychologic problems which 
arise in conditioning athletes. An unusually comprehensive text, 
the book covers: preparation of the athlete for competition; pro- 
tection from injury; examination, first aicl care and rehabilitation 
of the injured athlete. You will find these basic principles apply 
equally well to both the novice athlete and the champion. In 
addition, the specific problems of women, children and older 
adults in athletics receive special consideration. Emphasis is 
placed on the prevention of injury. Contents are broad in scope 
so as to be useful in virtually all of the various sports. You 
will find valuable information on such topics as: kinesiology; 
genetic factors in athletics; nutrition; weight control; drugs; 
massage; reduction of health hazards; contusions, sprains and 
fractures; the training room. The book is well illustrated with 
photographs and original drawings of taping procedures. 

By Laurence E. Morenouse, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Educa 
tion, University of California at Los Angeles; and Pritip J. Rascn, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 


College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 238 pages, illus- 
trated. New! 


Gladly Sent to Teachers 


for Consideration as Texts! 


W. B. Saunders Company = 7° iS 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Philadelphia, 5 
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{\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


A TEACHER'S MANUAL FOR TUMBLING AND 
APPARATUS STUNTS by Otto E. Ryser, Gymnas- 
tics Coach, Indiana University, is a book primarily 
designed for Physical Education Majors. More than 
80 schools are presently using this manual, which 
thoroughly covers a vast amount of material needed 
in the preparation of his future teaching. The 
beginning teacher, who has little or no background 
from which to draw, will also find it an invaluable 
aid 





This popular Teacher’s Manual carefully and ac- 
curately describes step-by-step, 370 stunts (200 
tumbling and simple stunts—170 apparatus). Spe- 
cific teaching hints are listed in order. The author, 
who is an expert gymnast, gives clear, detailed in- 
formation on plans of class organization. Included 
in the materials on class organization are suggestions 
for safety, spotting, methods of conducting classes, 
teaching techniques, squad leaders, lesson plans, and 
explanations of terminology used. Sample demon- 
strations are included. They can be used as they 
are, altered to fit particular situations, or serve only 
as guides. 


Activities described include simple stunts, tum- 
bling stunts, balance stunts, pyramids, apparatus 
stunts and suggested demonstrations. General de- 
criptions are given for the activities, as well as 
detailed hints for the performers and the spotters. 
The stunts are arranged in categories or classifica- 
tions for simple handling and are placed progres- 
sively in each classification. 

The complete book is arranged so that the in- 
structor can assign a number of stunts to the class 
and have them teach each other. This enables the 
prospective teacher to acquire the ability to teach, 
as well as the ability to perform. 


We are sure that you will find the contents of 
this Teacher’s Manual of genuine interest. It ocn- 
tains 152 pages, and sells for only $3.00. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send you a 


brochure completely describing this book or send 
you an examination copy on approval if you wish 








BIND YOUR JOURNAL 


Order a binder for one year’s issues 
Green leatherette cover, opens 
flat, label holder on backbone 

POSTPAID $3.00 
Payment must accompany order 
AAHPER 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 








TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


1956 Enlarged Edition ..........cccceseesceseeseee $5.00 
The authoritative teat in use in 34 countries. 


—This book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling large 
groups of pupils on one court. Included are 
90 action photos and diagrams; Official Ten- 
nis Rules, graphic wall chart with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


A handbook for players, 109 p .00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT PTO IMPROVE 
—This self instruction handbook gives simple 
directions for learning the nine tennis strokes 
and improving your court strategy in both 
singles and doubles. 43 action phvtos and 
illustrations that show how champions play 
their shots. 


CHART: Tennis Fundamentals 


18” by 25” with 18 sketches—$1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 


TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, volley, 
footwork, court positions and placement of 
shots. Constructed of heavy ledger paper, ex- 
cellent for bulletin boards. 


H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 
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Books 


nized leaders in elementary physical 
education are presented on the following 
topics: Philosophy and Objectives; Pro- 
gram of Activities; Extra-class Activi- 
ties; Organization, Administration, Sup- 
ervision. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


FUN WITH THE FAMILY. Harry D. 
Edgren and E. H. Regnier. Champaign, 
Ill.: Stipes Publishing Co., 10-12 Ches- 
ter St. 1958. 86 pp. Illus. $2.00. This 
book has something for each stage of 
family living, the starting family, the 
growing family, the maturing family 
and the matured family. There are sug- 
gestions for mealtime, birthday, and 
holiday celebrations. Games for trips 
and travel are included. A bibliography 
lists books, records, and inexpensive and 
free pamphlets for furthering pursuits 
in family fun. 


INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL SPORTS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 2nd 
ed. Norma M. Leavitt and Hartley D. 
Price. New York 10: The Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 327 pp. $4.00. 
This book meets the need for an infor- 
mative, all-inclusive textbook or refer- 
ence on intramural programs of physi- 
eal education and recreation in high 
schools and colleges. It presents suitable 
activities, desirable practices, and ree- 
ommended policies and procedures which 
provide a sound basis for planning and 
conducting the best possible program of 
intramurals. It contains 43 helpful 
forms and charts. 


(from page 52 


GENERAL INTEREST 


HOW TO WRITE SCIENTIFIC AND TECH- 
NICAL PAPERS. Sam F. Trelease. Balti- 
more 2: Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Ave. 1958. 185 pp. 
Illus. Index. $3.25. This manual is in- 
tended to meet the practical needs of 
students and research workers who are 
preparing theses, dissertations, illus- 
trated papers or reports on scientific or 
technical subjects. Many of the rules 
are based on recognized authorities, 
which are included in a bibliography. 
Chapters cover the research problem; 
writing the paper; good form and usage; 
tables; illustrations; prepublication re- 
view; and proofreading. 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE. Harold L. Wilensky and Charles 
N. Lebeaux. New York 22: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 505 Park Ave. 1958. 401 
pp. $5.00. The authors provide a pic- 
ture of the social and cultural context 
of welfare practice. They trace the links 
between changes in technology and so- 
cial structure; the social problems these 
changes create; and the nation’s response 
in the form of welfare expenditures, so- 
cial agencies, and welfare occupations, 






including the social work profession. To 
show how changes in our social order 
have produced characteristic welfare 
services, they discuss family break-up 
and juvenile delinquency in detail. They 
point to new opportunities for social 
work and stress closer ties with the so- 
cial sciences. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Instructor Kit on the Human Body. John H, 
Shaw, Glenn Sprague, and James 
Palmer. Let's See Your Body and How It 
Works. Student Manual. 32 pp. Teachers 
Manual. 31 pp. The Human Body. 10 charts, 
20 x 28 inches. 1958. Dansville, N. Y.: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 1958. 

The Administrator's Guide for the School 
Health Program. Rev. ed. Massachusetts 
School Health Council. Boston: State 
Dept. of Education. 1957. 90 pp. Illus, 


Good Health Ways. Philip Riley and Har- 
riet Fitchpatrick. Buffalo, x Y.: Ken- 
worthy Educational Service, Ine. 1953. 
64 pp. Illus. 49¢e. For primary grades. 


Your Community and Mental Health. Eliza- 
beth M. Dach. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1958. 28 pp. 
25e. A plan for arousing a community 
to meet the challenge of mental illness, 


Teacher Exchange for High School Family 
Life Educators. Natl. Council on Family 
Relations. Minneapolis 14: Teacher Ex- 
change, Natl. Council on Family Rela- 
tions, 1219 University Ave., S.E. 8 pp. 
Quarterly bulletin. Free to high school 
teachers. 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Basketball Guide, 1958-59. Catherine Snell, 
editor. Wash. -D. C.: AAHPER, 
DGWS, 1201 - 16th St. N.W. 1958. 160 
pp. 75e (Ready in August.) 
Basketball Rules Reprint, 1958-59. DGWS. 
Wash., D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W. Reprint of rules section of 
DGWS Basketball Guide. 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1958-60. Eliz- 
abeth Cooper and Marian Phillips, edi- 
tors. Wash., D. C.: AAHPER, DGWS, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1958. 144 pp. 75¢ 
(Ready in August.) 
Soccer-Speedball Guide 1958-60. Bonnie Jo 
Bevans and Anita Nussis, editors. Wash., 
D. C.: AAHPER, DGWS, 1201 - 16th 
st., N.W. 1958. 128 pp. 75¢ (Ready in 
June.) 
Archery-Riding Guide, 1958-60. Grace Rob- 
ertson and Claire Noyes, editors. Wash., 
D. C.: AAHPER, DGWS, 1201 - 16th 
N.W. 1958. 128 pp. 75¢ (Ready in 
June.) 
The Organization and Administration of Phys- 
ical Education. 3 ed. Edward Voltmer and 
Arthur Esslinger. New York 1: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Ine., 35 W. 32nd 
St. 1958. 558 pp. $5.00 


(Concluded on pages 56-57) 
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Consider These Six Mosby Texts 
for Your Fall Classes 


Bucher—FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The second edition of Bucher’s FOUNDATIONS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION introduces the student major- 
ing in physical education and group leaders to the field 
of physical education and discusses its relationship to such 
areas as health, recreation, camping and outdoor educa- 
tion. This book was designed as a textbook for college 
“Introduction” courses. Carefully organized and written 
in a very-readable style, this text answers your students’ 
questions on the nature, scope, history, philosophy and 


objectives of physical education. It describes the duties, 
qualifications and job opportunities for those in the field 
and concludes with the current trends and challenges 
to the profession. 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of 
Education and Coordinator of Undergraduate and Graduate Physical 
Education for Men and Women, School of Education, New York Uni- 
sa" 1956, 2nd edition, 456 pages, 634” x 934”, illustrated. Price, 
5.7 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Edited by Charles A. Bucher with 16 Contributors 


Written as a textbook for college courses in “Physical 
Education Methods” for students preparing to teach at 
the elementary and secondary levels, this book points out 
the goals of both physical education and recreation and 
discusses the methods and materials needed in both areas. 
Written by 16 qualified authors in the fields in which they 
specialize, this text gives your students a closer under- 
standing of the relationships between the areas of physical 
education and recreation work with the emphasis on 


teaching and with methods depicted in detail. It presents 
trends in planning, and suggests an activity program 
adaptable to an entire community. Moreover, the book 
lists over 100 different activities for every age group— 
from moderate to strenuous—with limited or unlimited 
uipment. 

By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A. Ed.D., Associate Professor of 
Education and Coordinator of Undergraduate and Graduate Physical 
Education for Men and Women, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 1954, 423 pages, 634” x 934”, illustrated. Price, $4.00. 


Turner-Sellery-Smith—SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


A pioneer in health education texts, SCHOOL HEALTH 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION is designed as a textbook 
for college courses in “Health Methods” for those pre- 
paring to teach in elementary and secondary schools. 

This book presents the broad perspective of the total 
school health program and emphasizes the value of co- 
ordination among the wide network of people who help 
influence and promote good health habits. Arranged for 
teaching ease, this revision starts with historical back- 
ground, adequately discusses both methods and materials 


to be used, gives concrete examples of methods in use and 
concludes with an evaluation of the school health pro- 
gram. New material on mental health and family-life edu- 
cation add to the completeness of this revision. 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr.P.H., Professor of Public 
Health, Emeritus, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Chief Ad- 
visor, International Union for Health Education, World Health Organi- 
zation; C. MORLEY SELLERY, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Educa- 
tion and Health Services, Los Angeles City Schools; and SARA LOUISE 
SMITH, M.A., Ed.D., Professor and Head, Health Education Depart- 
ment, Florida State University. 1957, 3rd edition, 466 pages, 5¥%2” x 
814”, illustrated. Price, $4.00. 


Langton-Anderson—HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


Using the health principles and practices rather than the 
traditional physiology approach, the 2nd edition of this 
book deals with the vital health areas significant to youth. 
HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE is a textbook 
for college courses in “Personal and Community Hygiene.” 
The book deals with such vital health topics as funda- 
mentals of personal health, heredity and eugenics in 
health, mental health of the normal individual, and in- 
cludes a wholesome and informative discussion of sex 


2nd Edition of 


and reproduction—including a section on preparation for 
marriage. 


By C. V. LANGTON, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., Ed.D., Director of Physical 
Education, Oregon State College; Formerly Visiting Professor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan and University of Hawaii; and C. L. ANDERSON, 
B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., Professor of Hygiene and Health Education and 
Chairman of Hygiene and Environmental Sanitation, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Formerly Professor of Biological Science and Health Education, 
Michigan State University; Head and Professor of Physiology, Hygiene, 
and Public Health, Utah State University; Visiting Professor, Uni- 
versity of Utah and University of the State of New York. 1957, 2nd 
edition, 490 pages, 5%2” x 814”, 60 illustrations. Price, $4.75. 


O’Keefe-Aldrich—EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Intended for your college “Physical Education Methods” 
course, this 2nd edition of EDUCATION THROUGH 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES is a practical and non-technical 
presentation of types of organization, skills and activities 
suitable for those preparing to teach elementary school 
grades 1 to 7. Cross indexes have replaced section indexes 
in this revision and all primary and intermediate activi- 
ties are grouped separately. The text includes many activi- 


3rd Edition of 


Kranz—KINESIOLOGY MANUAL 


By using graphic illustrations effectively, KINESIOLOGY 
MANUAL describes the origin, insertion and action of 
muscles used in sports. The 3rd edition of this book is 
designed especially for college courses in “Kinesiology.” 
Unique in its presentation, this book illustrates through 
a complete analysis of one activity—the golf drive—how 


ties played in recreation rooms and many more adaptable 
to a limited play area. Every activity has been child- 
tested by the authors working directly with the children. 


By PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE, Ph.D., Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools; and ANITA ALD- 
RICH, M.A., Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Schools. 1955, 2nd edition, 331 pages, 5¥2” x 
812”, 154 illustrations. Price, $4.50. 


all sports can be analyzed. In cases where weaknesses are 
discovered, this text prescribes exercises for weak in- 
dividual or group muscles. 


By LEON G. KRANZ, M.S., Professor of Physical Education and Chair- 
man of the Department, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
1956, 3rd edition, 224 pages, 734” x 1012”, illustrated. Price, $3.75. 


Cle, Sot to Teaches The C.V. MOSBY Co. 


for Consideration as Texts. 


3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri 











Featuring: 


A new, approach to physical education in the 
elementary school emphasizing the important 
and ever-increasing role of the classroom teacher, 
with a new format, new ideas and new activities: 


: PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
a “THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by Charles E. Bucher, Professor of Education and 
Coordinator of Physical Education, New York 
University, and Evelyn M. Reade, Professor of 
Physical Education and Chairman, Department 
of Health and Physical Education, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Glassboro 


e the progressive presentation of activities in 


grades 1-6 


e diagrams for the formation of games and 


dances 


e the pros and cons of competition in the ele- 


mentary school 


over 100 new activities 


school child 


provisions for the atypical child 


Ready late Spring 1958 


an important chapter on legal liability 
a discussion of noon-hour and play periods 
camping activities geared to the elementary 


e important references at the end of each 


chapter 








Books 


(Continued from page 54) 
Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Craftwork in Metal, Wood, Leather, Plastics. 
Franklin H. Gottshall. Milwaukee 1: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broad- 
way. 1954. 144 pp. Illus. $4.00. 

Working Harmony. E. R. Moore Co. Chi- 
eago 13: E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin 
St. 1958. Free. Guide to organizing in- 
dustrial choral groups. 

Safety. Boy Scouts of America. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Natl. Council. 1958. 75 pp. Illus. 25e. 
Teacher's Guide. Frederick County Outdoor 
School. Frederick, Md.: Bd. of Educa- 
tion of Frederick Co., 115 E. Church 
St. 1958. 120 pp. Illus. 

How To Have a Show. Barbara Berk and 
Jeanne Bendick, New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Ave. 1957. 
63 pp. Illus. $2.95. 

How To Bring Up Your Child To Enjoy Music. 
Howard Taubman. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Hanover Hous2. 1958. 113 pp. $2.50. 
How To Identify Plants. H. D. Harrington. 
Denver 10: Sage Books, 2679 S. York 
St. 1957. 203 pp. Illus. $3.00. 

Group Socials for Every Month. Jane Kirk. 
Nashville 2: Abingdon Press. 1957. 222 
pp. $2.95. 

America the Beautiful. Betty Lou Points. 
New York 17: Greenwich Book Publish- 
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ers, Inc., 489 5th Ave. 1957. 90 pp. Illus. 
$3.00. 

Croquet—Rules and Strategy for Home Play. 
Paul Brown. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Ine., 120 Alexander St. 
1957. 60 pp. Illus. $3.50. 

Let's Play a Story. Elizabeth Allstrom. 
New York 10: Friendship Press, 257 4th 
Ave. 1957. 163 pp. Illus. $1.95, cloth 
$2.95. 

The Playground Gets a Musical Playing Field. 
Madeleine Carabo-Cone. Scarsdale, N. 
Y.: Playground Music, Box 356, 1957. 
15 pp. Illus. $1.00. 

Indian and Camp Handicraft. W. Ben Hunt. 
Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publishing Co., 
400 N. Broadway. 1945. 80 pp. $3.00. 
Indiancraft. W. Ben Hunt. Milwaukee 1 
Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway. 
1942, 124 pp. Illus. $3.25. 

Ben Hunt's Whittling Book. W. Ben Hunt. 
Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publ. Co., 400 N. 
Broadway. 
Creative Crate Craft. Paul V. Champion. 
Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publishing Co., 400 
N. Broadway. 1942. 110 pp. $2.00. 
Games You Can Make and Play. Paul V. 
Champion. Milwaukee 1: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 400 N. Broadway. 1950. 
128 pp. Illus. $2.50. 

Woodworking Projects and Planning Guide. 
K. T. Olsen. Milwaukee 1: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 400 N. Broadway. 1955. 63 
pp. Illus. $1.50. 


1954. 127 pp., Illus. $3.50. 


She Macmillan E. ompany 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Wood Carving Made Easy. J. I. Sowers. 
Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publishing Co., 400 
N. Broadway. 1950. 100 pp. Illus. $2.25. 
Woodwork for the Beginner. Franklin H. 
Gottshall. Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 400 N. Broadway. 1952. 139 pp. 
Illus. $4.00. 
Through the Year With Crafts. Opal Beebe 
Allen and Naomi Morris Ready. Mil- 
waukee 1: Bruce Publishing Co., 400 
N. Broadway. 1958. 120 pp. Illus. $2.50, 
Ten Years of Progress (1947-1957). State of 
California Recreation Commission. Saec- 
ramento 14: State Recreation Commis- 
sion, 722 Capitol Ave. 1958. 140 pp. 
More Ben Hunt Whittlings. Ben Hunt. 
Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publishing Co. 
1947. 107 pp. Illus. $2.50 
The Unconquered Seminole Indians. Irvin 
M. Peithmann. St. Petersburg, Fla.: 
Great Outdoors Assn., 9520 Gulf Blvd. 
1957. 95 pp. Illus. $1.00. 
How To Draw. 2nd ed. Victor Perard. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 
2 W. 45th St. 1957. Illus. 169 pp. $3.95. 
General Interest 
Ten Criticisms of Public Education. Research 
Bulletin, Vol. 35; No. 4, Dee. 19857. 
Wash., D. C.: Research Division, NEA, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 80¢ ea.; 2-9 copies, 
10% discount; 10 or more, 20%. 
Economic Status of Teachers in 1957-58. NEA 
Research Division. Wash., D. C.: NEA, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1958. 31 pp. 50e. 
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Exercise and Health, A Point of View. W. W. 
Bauer, M.D. and Fred V. Hein. Chicago 
10: American Medical Assn., 545 N. 
Dearborn St. 1958. 12 pp. 

Protecting the Health of the High School 
Athlete. A Guide for Organizing a High 
School Sports Injury Conference. Chicago 10: 
American Medical Assn., 535 N. Dear- 
born St. 23 pp. 

Historical Glimpses at Fitness Promotion by 
the American Medical Association, 1948-1958. 
Donald Dukelow, M.D., editor. Chicago 
10: American Medical Assn., 535 N. 
Dearborn St. 1958. 6 pp. 

Equalization of Property Assessments. Com- 
mittee on Tax Edueation and School 
Finance. Wash., D. C.: NEA, 1201 - 
16th St., N.W., 1958. 31 pp. 40e Dis- 
counts on quantity orders. 

Education U.S.A.—A Special Weekly Report 
on Educational Affairs. Natl. School Pub- 
lie Relations Assn. and Div. of Press and 
Radio Relations, NEA. Wash., D. C.: 
NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. $15 an- 
nually. Newsletter published weekly, 
Sept. - May. 

For Civic Competence—How a Bill Becomes 
a Law. No. 1 in a series. NEA Legisla- 
tive Commission and the Citizenship 
Committee. Wash., D. C.: the Commis- 
sion, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1958. 
3 pp. Free. 

Professional Organizations in American Edu- 
cation. Educational Policies Commission. 
Wash., D. C.: the Commission, NEA, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1957. 65 pp. 
Illus. $1.00. Quantity discounts: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10-100, 20%; over 100, 
special discounts. 

Teaching. William H. Burton. Voeation- 
al and Professional Monographs. Cam- 
bridge 38: Bellman Publishing Co. 
1957. 40 pp. $1.00. 

Constraint and Variety in American Educa- 
tion. David Riesman. Lincoln 8: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press. 1956. 160 pp. 
$2.75. 

Interpreting Our Heritage. Freeman Tilden. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of N. C. Press. 
1957. 110 pp. Illus. $3.50. 

World-Wide Summer Placement Directory. A. 
L. Verssen, editor. Brooklyn 22: The 
Advancement and Placement Institute, 
Box 99, Greenpoint Station. 1958. 26 
pp. $2.00. 

Teaching and Learning. Victoria Wagner, 
director. New York 23: The Ethical 
Culture Schools of New York City, 33 
Central Park West. Feb. 1958. 40 pp. 
35¢ First issue of new education periodi- 
eal. 

Current Social Research, An Inventory. Com- 
munity Research Assotiates, Inc. New 
York 16: Community Research Asso- 
ciates, Ine, 124 E. 40 St., 1957. 205 pp. 
Need a Lift? Educational Opportunities. 7th 
ed. Scholarship Information Service. 
Indianapolis 6: Natl. Child Welfare 
Div., American Legion. 1958. 71 pp. 
15e ea. when. ordered in quantity. * 
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Pilicoms RONALD Books—— 
Guidance of Children Through 
Physical Education—2nd Edition 
DOROTHY LA SALLE, Wayne State University 


Practical ideas and instruction materials for a successful physical 
education program for the first six grades. Book analyzes the contribu- 
tion which physical education makes to health, emotional development, 
play skills, democratic living. Numerous games and activities classi- 
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fied according to age level. 75 ills., 375 pp. Sept., 1957 


Preventive and Corrective 
Physical Education—ird Edition 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD, University of Illinois; 
ELLEN DAVIS KELLY, Illinois State Normal University 


JUST PUBLISHED! A basic textbook for undergraduate or gradu- 
ate courses in corrective physical education. Builds a sound basis for 
a program through presentation of the physiology of exercise; covers 
the effects of disease and malformation of the body; emphasizes inte- 
gration of preventive measures in the physical education programs of 
schools and colleges; etc. 61 ills., tables; 395 pp. 


Measurement in Physical Education 
FRANCIS STROUP, Southern State College 


Outstanding textbook for the first course in physical education 
tests and measurements. Explains basic statistical terms, concepts, pro- 
cedures. “For an introductory course, this book is one of the best that 
I have seen. The essential elements of statistical procedures are stated 
in a simple but comprehensive manner.”—Louis F. Keller, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 40 ills., 192 pp. March, 1957 


i 
Leisure and Recreation—3j3rd Edition 


MARTIN H. NEUMEYER, University of Southern California; 
ESTHER S. NEUMEYER, Los Angeles City Schools 


JUST PUBLISHED! Up-to-date, comprehensive treatment of leisure 
and recreation in their sociological aspects. Book summarizes and in- 
terprets material from a wide range of sources. Points out present-day 
needs and problems, analyzes factors involved in leisure activities, 
emphasizes importance of social relations and processes. Discusses the 
recreation movement, recreation leadership. 473 pp. 








A Brief History of 
Physical Education—4th Edition 


EMMETT A. RICE, late, Normai College of the American Gymnastic Union; 
JOHN L. HUTCHINSON, Columbia University; and 
MABEL LEE, Emeritus, University of Nebraska 


JUST PUBLISHED! Completely revised and up to date, this stand- 
ard textbook covers the history of physical education from ancient 
times to the present day. Discusses the political, social, religious con- 
ditions which determine the character of a society; the theories and 
methods of leaders; the relationship of physical education to general 
education. 19 ills., 430 pp. 








Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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New AAHPER Officers 

Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, director of 
health and physical education, Kansas 
City Public Schools, became the new 
President of AAHPER, succeeding Ray 
O. Dunean, West Virginia University, at 
the National Convention in Kansas City 
last month. She was elected to this posi- 
tion at the 1956 Convention. 

Elected by the Representative Assem- 
bly as the new AAHPER President-elect 
was Arthur Esslinger, dean, school of 
health and physical education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. Dr. Esslinger has previ- 
ously been associated wtih Springfield 
College and Bradley University. 

Voted as Vice-President-elect for the 
Health Education Division was Edward 
B. Johns, professor and chairman of the 
Health Education Unit, University of 
California, Los Angeles. Edwina Jones, 
supervisor of physical education, Ele- 
mentary Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
elected Vice-President-elect for the 
Physical Edueation Division. New Vice- 
President-elect for the Recreation Divi- 
sion is Harold K. Jack, supervisor of 
health, physical edueation, safety, and 
recreation, Virginia State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Richmond. 

Permanent status was given to two 
new divisions—the Men’s Athletics Divi- 
sion and the Division for Girls and Wo- 
men’s Sports. Named Vice-President of 
the Men’s Athletics Division was Charles 
E. Forsythe, state director of athletics, 
Michigan High School Athletic Associa- 
tion. Vice-President-elect is Zollie May- 
nard, consultant in health, physieal edu- 
cation, and recreation, Florida State 
Dept. of Education, Tallahassee. 

Heading the new Division for Girl’s 
and Women’s Sports will be Jane Mott, 
associate professor of physical educa- 
tion, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
as Vice-President, and Thelma Bishop, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
as Vice-President-elect. 

Proceedings of the Kansas City Con- 
vention will appear in the October 1958 
issue of the Journal in a special 32-page 
illustrated section bound separately. It 
will follow the pattern of the Proceed- 
ings of the Chicago Convention, October 
1956, and will cover General Sessions, 
Division and Section meetings, pre-Con- 
vention meetings, Representative Assem- 
bly, new officers and resolutions. 
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Was Your 
Request Answered? 


Members who requested AAHPER 
materials which would have been 
processed during the week of March 
17 are asked to re-order. These orders 
were lost due to a mishap in the 
NEA office. 











Research Bibliography 


Pressed-for-time teachers administra- 
tors, and research workers will welcome 
the recently published Second Annual 
Bibliography of Completed Research, 
for it is a compilation of references cov- 
ering published research, theses, and dis- 
sertations in health, physical education, 
and recreation for a one-year period, 
September 1, 1955 to August 31, 1956. 

This practical guide to research, at- 
tractively prepared by photo-offset pro- 
cess and reduced to 5 by 9 inches, con- 
tains approximately 670 references 
which were located by searching through 
more than 100 periodicals and by con- 
tacting more than 150 graduate schools 
and departments of physical education, 
health, and recreation. A similar publi- 
cation covering the preceding year was 
published a year ago. 

Members of the AAHPER Research 
Council committee who prepared this 
publication are: Peter W. Everett, Mar- 
garet G. Fox, Joseph E. Lantagne, 
Wayne Massey, Ernest D. Michael, Ken- 
neth D. Miller, Elizabeth Rodgers, and 
Raymond A. Weiss, chairman. 

The Third Annual Bibliography of 
Completed Research is currently being 
prepared. Copies of the first two “An- 
nual Bibliographies” may be purchased 
from AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Wash., D. C. at $1.00 each. 


Graduate Assistantships 


The University of West Virginia an- 
nounees the availability of the following 
graduate assistantships: two in physical 
education for women; one in recreation 
for a man or woman; one in health edu- 
eation for a man or woman. Each 
exempts the student from tuition and 
carries a stipend of $1000 for nine 
months. For further information, write 


COAST | 


SS —— pirat [ae 


STAFF 


Dean Ray O. Dunean, School of Physical 
Edueation and Athletics, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. 


Teachers Get Tax Break 

New regulations of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service recently issued allow teach- 
ers to deduct educational expenses, in- 
cluding research activities, undertaken 
for the maintaining and improving of 
skills required in their employment, 
meeting the express requirements of em- 
ployers, or of laws or regulations im- 
posed as a condition to retention of sal- 
ary, status, or employment. This in- 
cludes transportation to and from col- 
lege attended, meals and lodging while in 
attendance, tuition, books and other ex- 
penses connected with the college work. 

Claims for 1955, 1956, and 1957 may 
still be made by April 15 of the years 
1959, 1960, and 1961 respectively. A 
separate claim for each year must be 
filed. For further information on how to 
make your claim write the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C., for a copy of the April 
8, 1958 (vol. 12, no. 14) NEA News. 


Research Award Winner 

The committee acting for the Delta 
Psi Kappa, national professional fra- 
ternity for women in physical education, 
health education, and recreation, has 
selected the 1958 winner of its annual 
research award. At the AAHPER Con- 
vention in Kansas City in March it was 
announced that Kathryn Luttgens, as- 
sociate professor, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, has won the $250 
award. She received her BS in Chemis- 
try at Rutgers University, and her MS 
in Hygiene and Physical Education at 
Wellesley College. Her winning study 
was done to complete a PhD at the 
University of Iowa in 1957, The prod- 
uct of the doctoral study was a film, 
Posture in Action. For members of the 
selection committee, see Coast to Coast, 
page 64, October 1957 JouRNAL. 


Athletics for All 
Ray O. Dunean, AAHPER  past- 
president, brings to our attention the 
following interesting quotation from 
Judge Haymond Maxwell’s opinion in 
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FIRST AID 


KITS AND CABINETS 
FOR SCHOOLS 
AND BUSES 


REFILLS AND SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
FIRST AID ROOMS 


SINCE 1904 


Catalog Available 


Wm. V. MacGill & Co. 


549 N. SPAULDING AVE. 
CHICAGO 24, ILL. 











DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On SEPTEMBER 15, 1958 a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present a year each of biological 
science, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigonometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. 
Selected applicants having 90 hours 
of college credit who can meet the 
above requirements, may be accepted. 
Candidates meeting the entrance re- 
quirements of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences may accumu- 
late 15 hours credit towards the 
M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 











Glover v. Sims, Auditor of West Vir- 
ginia, 121 W. Va., 407, 411 (1939) : 

‘*.. . No one can successfully assert that 
a proper athletic program is not appro- 
priate to a great educational institution. 
The physical welfare of young men and 
women cannot with propriety be ignored. 
Edueation is a proper function of state 
government and includes appropriate phys- 
ical development as well as mental and 
moral. Granting that mistakes may have 
been made throughout the land in over- 
emphasis of intercollegiate athletic activi- 
ties, such fact can in no degree over- 
shadow the wholesome importance of prop- 
erly regulated and directed inter-collegiate 
and intra-mural athletic programs. The 
thousands of West “irginia boys and girls 
who through the years become students at 
the West Virginia University have better 
opportunity for well-rounded education by 
reason of the stadium’s being on the 
campus... .’’ 


WHO Offers Poster Set 


Picture posters of special significance 
to physical education and health educa- 
tion departments are being made avail- 
able to schools in connection with the 
Tenth Anniversary of the founding of 
the World Health Organization, being 
observed throughout 1958. 

In black and white, on paper 20 x 14 
in., the posters come in sets of a dozen. 
A single set will be sent without charge 


* on request for “World Health Advances, 


Picture Set No. 2” addressed to the 
World Health Organization Liaison Of- 
fice with United Nations, UN, New York 
City. The pictures depict different fa- 
eets of WHO work during its first 
decade. 

The governing body of WHO, the 
World Health Assembly, will hold its 
annual meeting in the United States for 
the first time this year, convening in 
Minneapolis May 26. The first two days 
will be a Special Tenth Anniversary 
Session. 





For Handbook of 
Playground Equipment 


« ACKER.” 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Michigan 
Lincoln 2-2022 








KENTUCKY DANCE INSTITUTE 
August 17-24 
Moorehead, Kentucky 


Square Dance Figures . . . Contras .. . 
Calling . . . Fundamental Dance . . . Tech- 
niques .. . Folk Dancing . . . Folk Singing 
. . « Children's Dancing. 

FACULTY: "Fingers" Anderson, Vyts Belia- 
jus, Shirley Durham, Rickey Holden, Arden 
Johnson, Bob Johnson, Prof. M. G. Karsner 

For information write to: 
THE REGISTRAR 
Shirley Durham, 523 W. Hill St. 








Louisville 8, Kentucky 














Work with the 
physically and mentally 
handicapped 
in schools, hospitals 


and other agencies 
Cc 


Prepare for a career in 


ADAPTED 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


through a program of 


graduate study at 


New York 
University 


Leading to: 


MASTER OF ARTS 
SPECIALIST IN EDUCATION 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


For further information write to: Dr. 
Raymond A. Weiss, Department of 
Physical Education, Health, and Rec- 
reation, School of Education, 
York University, New York 3, N. Y. 


New 
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NATIONAL SECTION 
ON DANCE 
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Publications 


Materials for Teaching Dance 


Vol. | — Modern Dance and 
Children’s Dance. 


Selected list of recordings, piano 
music, and bibliography. 1953. 56 
pp. $1.00. 


Vol. Il — Folk, Square, and 
Social Dance. 
Selected list of recordings, piano 
musie, and bibliography. 1958. 40 
pp. $1.00. 


Vol. Ill — Selected Visual 
Aids for Dance. 
1955. 32 pp. 75¢. 


Costume Cues. Costumes for 
Modern Dance. 1952. 32 pp. 50¢. 


Dance Production. Edited by 
Gertrude Lippincott. 1956. 102 
pp. $1.50. 


Directory of Colleges and Uni- 
versities Offering a Major, 
Minor, or Concentration 
Dance Curriculum. 1958 40 
pp., mimeo, 50¢. 


Dance Research and Theses. 
1958 edition. 65 pp. Includes all 
material in 1955 edition, plus 15 
pages bringing listings up to date. 
Price to be announced. 


To: AAHPER 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Quantity Publication 

Volume | 
Volume II 
Volume III 
Costume Cues 
Dance Production 
Directory 

Dance Research 


Name 
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SPOTLIGHT on the Dance 


Bae 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DANCE WRITINGS 


by BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 


Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


MOVEMENT is .a basic common de- 
nominator, dance a universal language. 
Ideas and thoughts and concepts are 
completely and beautifully communi- 
eated through symbols of the dance. 
But the education of us all and the 
recording of our activities in dance for 
the people of other times or places can 
be most expediently accomplished if we 
solicit the aid of the language of words. 

Dance literature is ever growing in 
volume and in stature, for words may be 
written, read, and interpreted at will. 
Reviews 

Take a little thing like a review—ap- 
pears to be a passing faney, a whim— 
not so. For the dancer, who is after all 
alone in his art—hopelessly bound by 
subjectivity, and able to stand back only 
as far as the mirror to take stock—the 
review offers an objective, professional, 
critical analysis of his own works. For 
the general public the review testifies to 
the existence of dance, equal in impor- 
tance to theatre, movies, gardening, pho- 
tography. 

The reviews of Dance Magazine! and 
of Dance Observer? are complete in their 
coverage of dance performanees, inelud- 
ing acknowledgments of college groups 
as well as criticisms of professional per- 
formances in New York and of dance 
activities in other cultural centers. 


Articles and Editorials 


Those who enjoy the verbalizations of 
others will find satisfaction in the arti- 
cles of Dance Observer, Dance Magazine, 
and The Annual of Contemporary Dance 
—Impulse.8 

1PDance Magazine, 231 W. 58th St., New 
York 19. Monthly. $5 per year. 

2Dance Observer, Box 473, Madison Sq. 
Station, New York 10. Monthly, Sept.- 
May; bimonthly, June-Sept. $2 per year. 

3Impulse Publications, 160 Palo Alto 
Ave., San Francisco 14. $1.50 per issue. 


The writings include the historian’s 
efforts at recording dance knowledge 
and interpreting the recorded knowledge 
of others, the philosopher’s meditations 
on the understanding of the dance art, 
the dancer’s search for the creative 
process, the layman’s labored “what is 
dance?” the humanitarian’s statement 
of the significance of dance expression, 
the patron’s justification of dance as an 
art and its relativity to other arts, the 
educator’s determination of the needs 
of the students and the development of 
teaching materials to meet these needs. 


Characteristics of Publications 

In a word, these publications are di- 
versified, definitive, consistent. 

Their diversification allows inclusion 
of “Ballroom USA,” dance for televi- 
sion, musical comedy dance, folk dance, 
ethnic dance, tap dance, ballet, ete. 

Impulse is definitive, exhaustive. Each 
issue chooses a central idea and explores 
it from many points of view and inter- 
est: “Production,” “Dance in Educa- 
tion,” “Dance as Communication,” “Ap- 
proaches to Dance Composition or Prob- 
lems of Choreography,” ‘Related Arts or 
Accessories to the Dance,” “Dance for 
Children.” 

And consistency belongs to the Dance 
Observer. It has consistently nurtured 
and protected, admonished, and repri- 
manded modern dance from its begin- 
ning. It has consistently co-existed with 
modern dance for 25 years. It is the 
Observer which validates the art of 
dance; for as art must have its viewers, 
musie its listeners, literature its readers, 
the dance must have its observers. 





“Spotlight on the Dance” congratu- 
lates the Dance Observer and its 
Managing Editor, Louis Horst, on the 
occasion of its 25th year of publica- 
tion. 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 
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GRETSCH DANCE DRUM ~, # 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


aan 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 


4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb’s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 











Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN )§ The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-558 


Re x TER Se LE 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 








DO YOU TEACH 
AMERICAN SQUARE DANCING? 


Lloyd Shaw’s COWBOY DANCES is 
still the indispensable, basic book. 
And, for American couple dancing— 
THE ROUND DANCE BOOK 


Each $5.00 
Write to— 


CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 

or to— 
Dr. Lloyd Shaw, Box 203 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








Send for your 
AAHPER Publications List 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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Dance News from British Isles 

That little jewel The Laban Art of 
Movement Guild Magazine* awakens us 
to the importance of trans-Atlantic com- 
munication. There are conference lec- 
tures, many by Rudolf Laban; there are 
reviews, recently, of Jose Limon’s Amer- 
ican Dance Company in London; reports 
of work being done by educators, thera- 
pists, recreational group movement 
leaders, and movement choir directors. 
There are practical dissertations on the 
teaching of movement and dance; and 
other articles for varying interests from 
“Dance and Architecture” to “Dance in 
Zanzibar.” 

Also of interest to dancers are many 
of the articles in the British Journal of 
Physical Education.® 


Our Own Journal 


And we must mention the importance 
of reading our own JouRNAL® which in- 
cludes a regular column “Spotlight on 
the Dance,” the official voice of the Na- 
tional Section on Dance of the AAH- 
PER, and, besides the column, three or 
four fine articles on dance each year. 


Words Are Symbols 

Words are alternate or additional 
symbols for expression of our dance 
concepts and thus may add immeasur- 
ably to our knowledge of dance. But 
knowledge of dance is not understand- 
ing; this eomes finally only with direct 
experience in the dance. And the written 
word, important as it is, will never re- 
place the danced dance. * 

4The Laban Art of Movement Guild 
Magazine, Seey., D. Hornby, 25 Montague 
Rd., Hounslow, Middlesex, England. Non- 
members, 3 shillings per copy. 

5Journal of Physical Education, Physi 
eal Eduéation Assn, of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Hamilton House, Bid- 
borough St., London W.C.1, England. 
March, July, and Aug. 7/6 a year. 

6Journal of Health-Physical Education- 
Recreation, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, 
D.C. Monthly Sept.-April; bimonthly May 
and June. AAHPER membership includ- 
ing magazine, $10 yearly. * 
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DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section for Girls and Women's Sports) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


DGWS RIDING COMMITTEE REPORT 
by CLAIRE NOYES 


Chairman, Riding Committee 
Chatham Hall, Chatham, Virginia 


LOOKING back over the ten years since 
the DGWS Riding Committee was or- 
ganized, the question arises—what has 
been accomplished in this time? A decade 
ago standardization in riding and riding 
instruction was unheard of and seemed 
impossible. 

To overcome this, the Committee on 
Riding set forth fundamental standards 
which applied to all types of riding. A 
system of testing was devised that in- 
cluded both a written theoretical test 
and a practical riding test. The prac- 
tical test was based on the first day of 
the Olympie Three-Day Test, but was 
greatly simplified to fit the average 
horse and rider. On the basis of these 
tests, ratings in riding rather than en- 
dorsement of teaching ability were given 
at the Instruction and Rating Centers. 





Riding Centers 

Twenty-six Riding Centers have been 
sponsored by the Committee. They have 
been held at Sweet Briar College, Va.; 
Vassar College, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; Mexico, 
N. Y.; Dana Hall, Mass.; Perry-Mans- 
field Camps, Colo.; Mills College, Calif. ; 
Groton Hunt Club, Mass.; Mondamin 
Camps, N. C.; and other private schools 
and colleges. 

At the centers, riders and instructors 
take an intensive course for a week on 
basic principles of riding and teaching. 
Participants benefit from constructive 
analysis of their riding ability and the- 
oretical knowledge. At the conclusion of 
the course, tests are administered and 
ratings of Excellent, Good, or Satisfac- 
tory may be earned. 

The validity of standards set at Rating 
Centers has been proved wherever rated 
riders have been employed. This is espe- 
cially true of schools in Virginia and 
neighboring areas where the movement 
had its beginning. In Groton, Mass., and 
surrounding areas, where a strong group 
of rated riders hunt, show, and teach, 
progress has been outstanding. 

Wherever rated riders have taught, 
their directors have been strong sup- 
porters of the Riding Committee. 

Information about the Riding Centers 
scheduled for this summer may be se- 
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cured from Claire Noyes, Chatham Hall, 
Chatham, Va. 


More Progress Needed 


Although progress toward standardi- 
zation of riding has been made in these 
ten years, the Committee feels this is but 
a beginning. There are many areas where 
the work of the Committee is unknown. 
Too often students who have progressed 
under the instruction of rated riders 
have moved to new areas and have been 
unable to continue under the same meth- 
od. 

This ean only be remedied if more 
riders can receive ratings and more cen- 
ters can be established. In addition rated 
riders, themselves, as well as schools, 
eamps, and riding establishments em- 
ploying rated riders must make their 
ratings and the standards they incorpo- 
rate known to the public. Only then 
will the public be assured that their 
instructors have met basic standards. 


Riding Manual for Camps 


At the recent Convention of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association, the Commit- 
tee was invited to help with the prep- 
aration of a riding manual for member 
camps. The Committee will do all it can 
to help the American Camping Associa- 
tion standardize and improve basic rid- 
ing in camps all over the United States. 





Looking to the Future 

Today, the Riding Committee feels 
that its basic standards have been ac- 
cepted wherever they have been put into 
practice. Looking toward the future, the 
Committee feels that the next ten years 
is a time for expansion, and hopes to see 
more and more schools, camps, and rid- 
ing establishments insisting that their 
instructors have ratings and meet the 
standards set forth by the DGWS Riding 
Committee. Is it too much to believe that 
eventually riding can reach the degree 
of standardization that has been achieved 
in swimming with its Lifesaving and In- 
structor’s Certificates? We of the Riding 
Committee believe it can be done and 
will continue with our efforts to accom- 
plish this aim. * 


Collegiate Golf Tournament 

A Joint Committee of DGWS, 
NAPECW, and ARFCW has developed 
policies and standards which will guide 
the Women’s Collegiate Golf Tourna- 
ment to be held at Iowa State College, 
Ames, during the third week in June. 
The Tournament has been made possible 
through the courtesy of National Golf 
Foundation. 

Information about the tournament can 
be secured from Germaine Guiot, chair- 
man, Dept. of Physical Education for 
Women, Iowa State College, Ames. 


DGWS-NAPECW National 
Conference 

Over 200 registrations have been re- 
ceived for the National Conference on 
Social Changes and Implications for 
Girls Sports Programs scheduled for 
Conference Camp, Estes Park, Colorado, 
June 22-28. Mrs. Rollin Brown, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, will be the keynote speaker at 
the opening session. An article by two 
of the consultants for the Conference, 
Margaret Clark and Margaret Lantis, 
appears on page 37. 

A few late registrations may be ac- 
cepted. Those interested should write 
immediately to AAHPER National Con- 
ference, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, 
D. C., for application forms. * 
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128 pp. illus. 
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Selected Softball Articles $1.00 
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Order from AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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a favorite ‘“action-loving” 
suit. Cuffed shorts conceal- 
ing a fully cut matching 
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Outdoor Education (fro p. 17) 
ucated guide to assist the teacher in 
using outdoor education resources. 


OUTDOOR SKILLS INSTRUCTION 
Instruction in a number of out- 
door skills, like shooting, casting, 
boating, archery, and nature pho- 
tography is making its appearance 
all over the country. Impetus has 
been given by the AAHPER Out- 
door Education Project,’ especially 
to courses in shooting and easting. 
Offerings are integrated into physi- 
cal education courses or into the 
school recreation program. Those 
few states which have moved in the 
direction of the extended school year 
are welcoming such activities as 
‘naturals’? for the summer pro- 
grams. Local recreation authorities 
have also indicated a vital interest. 


FAMILY CAMPING | 
Family camping is probably the 
growing-est thing in the field of ree- 
1For information, write Dr. Julian W. 
Smith, Director, AAHPER Outdoor Eduea- 
tion Project, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 
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reation today. Because of its inde- 
pendent nature, it is well-nigh im- 
possible to document its growth. But 
in its independence lies its strength. 
Family groups, traveling with gear 
ranging from adapted household 
items (maybe with a tent, maybe 
not) to carefully assembled outfits 
reminiscent of African safaris, have 
flooded public camp sites since 
World War II. Their numbers in- 
crease apace. 

A few colleges and recreation 
agencies have offered ‘‘Family 
Camping Clinics’’ ; magazine articles 
have appeared; one book has been 
written. Family campers are adven- 
turesome people. They don’t ask for 
even the help they need. They don’t 
join associations and they’d rather 
go camping than attend a conven- 
tion! May their tribe increase. It is 
quite possible that educators can best 
facilitate this increase by leaving 
them alone until they ask for help! 
SCHOOL CAMPING 

School camping has been called 


the apex of outdoor education pro- 
grams. Its growth in the postwar 
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Largest Trophy — 
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World's Best “= 
Trophy Values! 
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Conference Figure 


years has been phenomenal. Because 
it offers many opportunities to teach 
about the outdoors, plus teachable 
moments in other fields such as so- 
cial living, health, and work, it has 
caught the imagination of educators 
from coast to coast. Thousands of 
youngsters, mainly in upper elemen- 
tary grades, now spend a week in an 
outdoor environment _ specifically 
tailored to child nature. 

From its feeble beginnings a few 
school camping has 
boomed to the point at which it is 
estimated that some 300 school dis- 
tricts in the United States offer some 
sort of camping experience at one or 
more grade levels. 


CENTURY’S MAJOR CONTRIBUTION 
Outdoor education has already 
been termed the major contribution 
of the 20th century to education. To 
the present its documentation has 
been poor, its research skimpy and 
most often shallow. Its proponents 
have been doers rather than writers. 
Let us hope that such an enormous- 
ly challenging field will attract doers 
and writers, workers and thinkers. * 


years ago, 
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EARLE F. ZEIGLER, Editor, International Relations Section 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A PLAN FOR INTER-AMERICAN CO-ORDINATION 


by LAMBERTO ALVAREZ GAYOU 


Dean, Physical Education and Athletics 
National University of Mexico 


MEXICO is busily developing a nation- 
wide program of athletics, health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation.! As yet, 
properly trained health an¢ physical 
educators and coaches are lacking, but 
when such men are developed locally or 
hired from abroad, Mexico will offer 
interesting competition in future inter- 
national athleties.? 


A Way to Help 


To help Mexico and other countries 
develop their programs, there exists 
great interest in the countries of con- 
tinental and insular America in the 
formation of a Co-ordinating Inter- 
American Bureau of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, and Sports. Such 
a Bureau could strengthen bonds of 
friendship, better physical and cultural 
norms, and improve educational methods 
in physical education and sports. 

Physical education and sports for the 
youth of the three Americas could be 
fostered intensively by a Co-ordinating 
3ureau of hemispherical scope, I believe, 
similar to the President’s Council for 
Youth Fitness now operating on a na- 
tional level in the United States. Such a 
Bureau could act as a general consulta- 
tion headquarters or clearing house. 


1One symptom of Mexico’s interest in 
sports is the huge stadium recently com- 
pleted at the new University campus in 
Mexico City. The stadium’s contour has 
been likened to the shape of a voleanic 
crater, and its sloping walls are of 
voleanie stone. It has no understructure 
and is built on the principle of football 
bowls in the U. S., seating 110,000 and 
with all the facilities for football and 
track and field. 

“Two Olympic champions from Mexico 
are General Humberto Mariles, equestrian 
sports, and Joaquin Capilla, ten-meter 
platform diving. 
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What It Could Do 

Some of the services such a Co-ordi- 
nating Bureau should perform would 
be to: 

e Make information coming from a vast 
field of experience in many countries easily 
available to all. 

e Be mainly a service agency, giving 
all American countries, in their own lan- 
guage, the latest pertinent information, in 
the field. 

e Offer a guide in the solution of hy- 
giene, physical education, recreation, and 
sports problems which might occur in 
various countries. 

e Take positive steps for the better- 
ment of teaching personnel in interested 
countries, and help select foreign teachers 
and administrators for countries who wish 
to employ them. 

e Offer translations of the latest sports 
rules. 

e Start health and recreation services in 
combination with physical education pro- 
grams by giving standard physical-clinical 
examinations in each country, and from 
the results obtained establishing norms for 
each country. 

e@ Give help in formulating physical ed- 
ucation curriculums in universities of Latin 
American countries, in the majority of 
which this subject is non-existant or in a 
rudimentary form. 

e Have field trips made to Latin Ameri- 
ean countries to hold clinics and institutes 
to familiarize local school authorities, 
physical educators, and sports directors 
with current aims and procedures. 

e Foster international sports competi- 
tion—language barriers and racial dis- 
crimination are lessened through sports 
activities, and the spirit of sports is often 
extended to the greater fields of inter- 
national polities, economics, and human 
relations. Several inter-American sports 
contests that have been sporadically held 
beeause of insufficient funds or lack of 
facilities should be permanently established. 


Inter-American sports should be promoted 
particularly for impressionable youth not 
old enough to participate in the Olympic 
Games. Thus they can qualify themselves 
in junior athletic activities, such as the 
Pan-American Junior Pentathlon Program 
which was devised by the author in 1933. 

e Award scholarships for study in out- 
standing universities, particularly in the 
United States where physical education 
has requirements equal to those for other 
university degrees. 

e@ Establish fellowships for United 
States physical educators so they may pass 
on their ample knowledge in the existing 
schools of physical education and recrea- 
tion in other American countries. 

@ Make research tours to study physical 
education and sports in all American coun- 
tries, particularly those which are under- 
developed in these fields. 


Implementation and Finances 

The most important parts of this plan 
should be accomplished first in Mexico 
and leading South American countries 
and later extended into the Central 
American and Caribbean countries, as 
personnel and funds become available. 

The necessary funds for the establish- 
ment of such a Co-ordinating Bureau 
could perhaps come from such agencies 
as the United Nations, the Organization 
of American States, educational or wel- 
fare organizations or foundations, or 
from interested individuals. 

The general headquarters of this Co- 
ordinating Bureau, should, I believe, be 
in Washington, D. C., where facilities 
are available and a greater source of 
information is nearby. * 


CARE PLAYGROUND KIT 

The CARE Playground Kit is de- 
signed to help teachers, missionaries, and 
community leaders abroad to channel 
youthful energy into planned recreation 
programs. For $25 American donors 
may order a kit to be delivered in their 
name to Greece, Pakistan, Vietnam, 
Egypt, Columbia, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, or West Berlin. Where a donor 
has no preference, CARE will deliver 
kit to an especially needy institution. 

Each kit contains six rubber bounce 
balls, one leather soccer ball, one leather 
basketball, one leather volleyball, one 
volleyball net, and one inflator. Orders 
may be forwarded through any local 
CARE office or directed to CARE, 660- 
Ist Ave., New York 16. 





Report of the 


LONDON CONGRESS 


of the International Assn. of Physical 
Education and Sports for Girls and 
Women 


Send 7 shillings 6 pence (about $1.00) 
to Miss P. C. Colson, General Secre- 
tary, Central Council of Physical 
Education, 6 Bedford Sq., London 
Wwe. 2. 
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Coaches Column 






Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


LACROSSE IN A BASKETBALL FRAMEWORK 
by RICHARD C. HAVEL 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, Springfield College 


LACROSSE has been described as a 
game which combines many desirable 
features of some of the more popular 
American team sports. Speed, con- 
trolled body contact, individual maneu- 
verability, team play, and physical con- 
dition are all important phases of la- 
crosse. It incorporates ingredients which 
make an interesting and exciting specta- 
tor sport, as well as providing a chal- 
lenging activity for the individual par- 
ticipant. 

Lacrosse skills and patterns reveal 
similarities with some of those to be 
found in football, hockey, and basket- 
ball. A parallel could be drawn between 
lacrosse and any one of several sports. 

The game is one of quick action and 
skilled ball control, demanding split-sec- 
ond decisions in a variety of ever-chang- 
ing situations. Much of the offensive 
and defensive play is not unlike that in 
basketball. The possibility of applying 
some of the familiar techniques of bas- 
ketball to practice drills, individual and 
team offense, and individual and team 
defense warrants consideration. 


Drill and Practice Situations 

Suggestions which follow are used in 
various ways by basketball coaches and 
serve as examples of material which has 
possible application to lacrosse. 

1. Response to command _ defensive 
drill. Members of the squad are spaced 
approximately five feet apart facing in one 
direction. They are instructed to assume 
the defensive stance in playing an oppo- 
nent on a man to man basis. Players then 
respond to the commands: ‘‘ Advance,’’ 
‘‘Retreat,’’ ‘‘Right,’’ and ‘‘Left.’’ Em- 
phasis is placed on keeping good balance, 
with the center of gravity low. Movement 
is accomplished with short, choppy steps, 
with care taken not to cross one’s feet in 
maneuvering. Stick position is well out 
but not over-extended. 

2. One-on-one. Team members are di- 
vided into pairs, one on offense and one on 
defense. Players are assigned to practice 
lanes, and for best results it is suggested 
that offensive players be restricted to 
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maneuvering within a width of between 10 
and 15 yards, The player in possession of 
the ball attempts to go by his opponent 
by dodging, feinting, changing direction, 
and changing pace. Defensive men try to 
prevent this from occurring by stick and 
body checking. 

3. Shooting drills. An important phase 
of lacrosse, as in basketball, is getting 
free of one’s opponent for a shot at the 
goal. Shooting drills with variations for 
the inclusion of feinting, changing direc- 
tion, and screening techniques should be 
considered. The passer can throw from 
either a moving or a. stationary position 
behind the goal or to one side of it. Shoot 
ers should be impressed with the impor 
tance of utilizing evasive tactics in order 
to receive the pass in clear shooting posi 
tion. This drill can be changed by assign- 
ing a defensive player to the shooter, fol- 
lowed by the addition of a stationary post 
man. 

4. Extra man practice situations. The 
two on one and three on two situations 
which develop in basketball have their 
counterparts in lacrosse. Most coaches in 
both sports have set rules by which play 
ers on defense are guided in these situa- 
tions. Extra man drills serve the purpose 
of affording simultaneous practice oppor- 
tunities for both offensive and defensive 
units. Use of the goalie increases the value 
of these drills. Defending players should 
have a clear concept of what is expected 
of them. Where two are against one, the 
defender must fall back as quickly as pos- 
sible to a point from which he tries to 
force the ball carrier to pass or shoot 
(coaches will vary in their opinions as to 
distance this point should be from goal). 

In the three on two, the same principle 
of getting back fast is followed. A tan- 
dem arrangement is probably the most ef- 
fective in this case. One defense man calls, 
‘*Ball,’’ and prevents the ball carrier from 
advancing beyond a specific point (dis- 
tance from goal determined by coach’s 
preference). The other defender plays be- 
tween 10 and 15 feet behind in tandem 
and maneuvers in accordance with the 
movement of the ball. 


5. Scrimmage units. Use of scrimmage 
situations in which several small units par- 
ticipate at the same time in assigned areas 
has its advantages in early season prac- 
tice. This proves helpful when the team 
has not advanced sufficiently for full field 
scrimmaging. Procedures of this type are 
often used in basketball, with the squad 
progressively divided into groups of two on 
two, three on three, and four on four. Pro- 
vided spare goals and goalkeepers are 
available, offensive and defensive units 
can be paired off in a similar manner in 
lacrosse. Starting with three against three, 
plus a goalie, gives more members of the 
team an opportunity to practice skills un- 
der scrimmage conditions. As team play 
improves, the size of playing units can be 
increased. 


Offensive Axioms 


Certain conventional approaches are 
stressed in teaching individual offense in 
basketball and lacrosse. Strategically, 
there are a number of offensive similar- 
ities which exist in both games. Maxi- 
mum offensive efficiency can be achieved 
only if each player follows instructions 
and maneuvers effectively. Several axi- 
oms which are especially adaptable to 
lacrosse can be cited. 

Attack men and midfielders should 
keep busy on offense without the ball. 
This applies particularly to man to man 
defenses. The player who keeps his de- 
fensive man occupied with varied maneu- 
vers contributes to the total offensive 
pattern. Attention paid to this aspect of 
individual play makes for a more mo- 
bile and deceptive offensive. 

Shooting. Offensive players should be 
conditioned to take the good shot. All 
too often offensive opportunities are dis- 
pelled because of poor shooting discre- 
tion. This implies taking the “percent- 
age shot” which offers the greatest pos- 
sibility for a score. It also includes 
taking advantage of defensive lapses, 
sereening the goalie, getting shots off 
quickly, and making the most of individ- 
ual shooting strengths. 

The close attack should strive to get 
good rebounding position on all shots 
taken. Recovery of loose balls in front 
and behind the goal increases shooting 
opportunities, and often results in easy 
scores. Emphasis placed on being alert 
to this phase of individual offense puts 
additional pressure on the defense. 

Clearing. It is important that offen- 
sive players clear out on drives toward 
the goal made by teammates in posses- 
sion of the ball. It is the purpose in 
clearing to draw one’s defensive man 
away from the attacker to prevent the 
possibility of a double teaming or switch- 
ing maneuver. The clear out is made 
most effectively across the goal mouth 
toward the side opposite that of the ball 
earrier. 

For best results, the offense must 
move the ball. A moving attack helps 
keep the defense “honest” and gives 
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greater variety to the offensive pattern. 
Intelligent movement on offense involves 
moving toward the ball for passes, lead- 
ing the open receiver in passing, and 
cutting toward open space near the goal 
on drives without the ball. 


Patterns for Team Offense 

Several basketball patterns are possi- 
bilities for use in the lacrosse offense. 
These range from the simple to the com- 
plex, and in many instances can be 
adapted directly. 

Give and Go. Probably the simplest and 
most frequent maneuver employed in 
lacrosse in some form is the give and go. 
The success of this play is largely de- 
pendent upon the speed and alertness 
with which the offensive players respond 
to the situation. After the initial pass 
has been made (the give), the cut (the 
go) must be sharp and quick, and the 
return pass must be timed exactly. Var- 
iations can be developed to make this 
approach a valuable part of a team’s 
offensive play. 

Fast Break. This can be used to good 
advantage in lacrosse, as it is in basket- 
ball. Although the off side rule, the size 
of the field, and the large number of 
men in lacrosse operate as obstacles to 
the fast break, its potential should not 
be overlooked. A team geared to move 
the ball on to the offense quickly can 
sapitalize on many fast break oppor- 
tunities. 

If the initial outlet pass in clearing 
the ball can be made accurately and with 
speed, the ball can often be advanced 
before the defense is set. Teams con- 
ditioned to look for the fast break situ- 
ations are more apt to make the most of 
the opportunity when it occurs. Spe- 
cifie patterns of clearing can be devel- 
oped to increase the use of the fast 
break as an offensive weapon. 

Screening Patterns. Various types of 
screening patterns are available for ap- 
plication to offense in lacrosse. These 
can be employed in set play patterns or 
in spontaneous action situations which 
develop in the game. Systems devised 
would depend to a large degree on per- 
sonnel strengths and opponents’ de- 
fenses. Single and double screens or 
blocks can be introduced effectively to 
include both strong and weak side con- 
centration. By exploiting the possibili- 
ties afforded by screening techniques, 
offensive team play can be improved 
substantially. 

Offensive Balance. An important aspect 
of laerosse in the development of play 
continuity is the maintenance of offen- 
sive balance. It involves proper move- 
ment and position play in relation to the 
location of the ball and one’s teammates. 
Balance can only be achieved by pur- 
poseful maneuvering in front and be- 
hind the goal to spread the defense. Cau- 
tion should be taken not to “bunch up” 
on offense. 

The achievement of offensive balance 
will serve to increase effectiveness in con- 
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trolling the ball, as well as providing for 
good defensive position when the ball is 
lost. 


Rules for Individual Defense 

Action of the individual player on de- 
fense in lacrosse can be compared in 
many respects to that employed in bas- 
ketball. Adherence to general rules 
which are applicable to lacrosse will 
serve to strengthen this important phase 
of play. 

Of primary concern when control of 
the ball is lost on offense is to get back 
fast on defense. This rule would apply 
in almost any pattern devised. Failure 
to set up quickly results in extra man 
situations which are difficult to combat. 
This point cannot be emphasized too 
strongly in the development of a tight 
defense. 

An aid to smooth-functioning defen- 
sive play is to have individual players 
talk on defense. The goalie is ideally 
situated to act as the “quarterback,” 
directing the defensive alignment. This 
procedure facilitates picking up individ- 
ual opponents, covering the loose man, 
switching men, and clearing the ball. 

In playing man to man a standard ap- 
proach is to force the weak side. Here 
the accent is on forcing the opponent in 
possession of the ball away from his 
strongest stick side. Defensive position 
is assumed so that the right-hander is 
forced to his left, with the opposite be- 
ing true of the left-hander. Dodging 
skill must be taken into consideration in 
making use of this rule. 

Another point to consider in improy- 
ing the caliber of defensive play is to 
have team members conditioned to help 
out on defense. This involves double 
teaming when the opportunity arises, as 
well as helping gain possession of the 
loose ball. It would include stick and 
body checking as the situation demands. 
Co-ordinated action in this regard makes 
offensive penetration difficult. 

It is normal procedure in basketball 
to remind players to keep their hands 
up on defense—the parallel found in la- 
erosse would be sticks up. Following 
this advice often prevents unseen passes 
from reaching their target, interferes 
with passing accuracy, and provides a 
ready stick for checking purposes. 





Patterns for Team Defense 

Present defensive patterns in lacrosse 
usually feature some form of the man to 
man or zone defense. Several basket- 
vall styles incorporating these principles 
might be adopted successfully. 

Man to Man. Two distinct variations in 
the man to man category present them- 
selves for possible application to la- 
erosse. The first of these is switching 
man to man defense. Use of this proce- 
dure requires considerable practice, as 
well as a clear understanding of the 
conditions under which the maneuver is 
made. In most circumstances, it is ad- 
visable to have the switch called by the 





front man. After frequent usage, the 
switch often develops automatically. In 
some instances, switching may be lim- 
ited only to specific areas or specific op- 
ponents. 

The sloughing or collapsing man to 
man also merits consideration as a de- 
fense for lacrosse. In this pattern the 
key emphasis is having the weak side 
defenders (those furthest from the ball) 
drop off their individual opponents into 
the center towards the ball. Generally, 
the greater distance the offensive player 
is from the ball, the greater the distance 
of the defensive slough. This approach 
frequently serves to clog up vital mid- 
dle areas, as well as providing an oppor- 
tunity for exploiting offensive weak- 
nesses. 

Zone. Zone defenses in lacrosse get 
their greatest use when teams are short- 
handed as a result of a penalty. The 
most common approach employed is the 
two one two zone. Basically, the prin- 
ciples involved are covering men in an 
assigned area in relation to ball position, 
facing the ball, and keeping sticks well 
up. Some of the basketball emphases 
may be adapted to strengthen this pat- 
tern in lacrosse. 

Another zone possibility exists in de- 
fending against opponents’ clearing tac- 
tics. The use of one of several varia- 
tions of a zone press can serve as a val- 
uable defensive weapon, especially when 
opponents employ a stereotyped clear- 
ing pattern. A zone press operates on 
the principle of aggressive defensive 
action forcing opponents into commit- 
ting errors in passing too quickly, too 
often, and too long. Many variations are 
possible. Its success is dependent upon 
speed, aggressiveness, and the ability 
of the attack and midfield lines to an- 
ticipate the opponent’s movements. In 
general, the zone press functions with 
the closest man attacking the ball, while 
the others take positions between the 
ball and the opponents in their zone. 
The closer the opponent is to the ball, 
the smaller the space allowed between 
him and his defender. 


Application 

One of the problems confronting 
coaches of lacrosse is introducing the 
sport to young men who have never 
played it, and in many cases who have 
never seen it played. The basic skills 
of cradling, stickhandling, passing, 
catching, shooting, and dodging are the 
unique specifies of lacrosse. 

However, the use of a familiar frame 
of reference such as basketball, where 
applicable to understanding lacrosse sit- 
uations on offense and defense, can 
serve to make the teaching task easier. 
In certain instances the theory behind 
the action taken on offense and defense 
is exactly the same in both games. With 
experimentation, it is likely that certain 
aspects of basketball strategy can be 
utilized in lacrosse to aid and vary in- 
structional techniques. * 
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NAIA Seabanbiet 


(Continued from page 23) 


Soviet Russia to promote participation 
in sports. 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 

Acknowledging the need for a 
more active life for youth and recog- 
nizing that excellent opportunities 
are currently presenting themselves 
to enlarge programs of education, 
recreation, and many youth-serving 
agencies, the NAIA recommends 
support, endorsement, and action re- 
garding the following endeavors : 

1. The NAIA urges its member col- 
leges to define their programs of physi- 
eal education, including intercollegiate 
athletics, along broad concepts of total 
fitness for all students. 

2. The NAIA endorses the work and 
philosophy of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association, and other similar pro- 
fessional organizations, on this problem 
of youth fitness, and pledges its support 
in the various projects underway. 

3. The NATA recognizes the need for 
leadership and will enlarge its program 
for stimulating outstanding physical ed- 
ucation personnel to continue their pro- 
fessional preparation. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


4. The NAIA encourages the work of 
any youth serving agency or profession- 
al group interested in the development 
of total fitness. 

5. The NATA will do all in its power 
to enhance the prestige of the profession 
of physical education and all the pro- 
fessional people interested in the wel- 
fare of youth, by conducting its program 
on a high plane of professional eompe- 
tence and by using professionally com- 
petent persons to conduct its program. 

6. The NAIA will make available its 
personnel as consultants and advisers to 
any groups interested in bettering their 
program or in instituting new programs. 

7. The NAIA encourages member in- 
stitutions to include in their programs 
of competitive athletics only those activ- 
ities that seek the total health and wel- 
fare of the participants. Every precau- 
tion to protect the student from bodily 
injury and enhance his general welfare 
should be employed diligently. 

8. The NAIA offers its resources for 
research to determine the value of its 
program in the development of total fit- 
ness. 

9. The NAIA pledges all of its effort 
and all of its resources toward the de- 
velopment of total fitness through its 
program of athletic competitions which 
is designed to stimulate the growth of 
physical education programs in its mem- 
ber institutions. 

10. The NATA encourages all those 


who teach sports, games, and other ac- 
tivities in programs of physical educa- 
tion, including athletic teams, to exploit 
to the fullest the opportunities for re- 
alizing social, intellectual, emotional, 
spiritual, ethical, and cultural outcomes 
as well as results related to skill and 
organic strength. 

11. The NAIA through its system of 
awards will attempt more fully to recog- 
nize attainments of participants in a va- 
riety of areas of achievements reflecting 
an interest in the total development of 
athletes. 

12. The NAIA recommends that to 
achieve the outcomes desirable in a state 
of total fitness, the most effective con- 
tribution will be made through a broad 
program of physical education for all 
students that includes provisions for the 
physically handicapped as well as the 
gifted athletes without discrimination. 

13. The NATA recommends that mem- 
ber institutions reaffirm their belief that 
physical education, including intercolle- 
giate athletics, is an integral and desir- 
able part of the educational experiences 
of all students, and as such should not 
be considered a “frill or fad” dispensable 
in times of national emergency or when 
the educational program is going 
through a process of re-evaluation. 

14. The NATA recommends that ali 
member institutions undertake to imple- 
ment the proposals and beliefs expressed 
in this statement. * 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 





Conference Report 
Recreation 


for the 
Mentally Ill 


$2.00 


(See summary article on this con- 
ference, Feb. 1958 Journal, p. 30) 


Order from 


AAHPER 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 











INDEX OF SELECTED ITEMS FROM THIS COLUMN, 1952-58 


IN ORDER to facilitate reference, there 

are listed below, chronologically, and by 

general interest category, selected items 
which have appeared in this Recreational 

Therapy column during the past six 

years. 

Philosophy 

Nov. 1952—Recreational Therapy’s Role 
(Ozarin) 

Sept. 1953—The Spice of Life (Steven- 
son) 

Nov. 1953—Patient Activities (Minne- 
sota) ; Hospital Recreation Concepts 
Dec. 1953—Reecreational Therapy, 1819 

(York) 

Jan. 1954—The Purpose of Mental Hos- 
pitals (Hartford) 

March 1954—-A Surgeon Speaks on Ree- 
reation (Ogilvie) 

May 1954—Therapeutie Recreation 
(Haun) 

Oct. 1954—Reereation Needs of Ortho- 
pedics (Michigan); Recreation Needs 
of Polios 

Nov. 1954 — Rehabilitation 
Needs 

Nov. 1955—Therapist or Recreator ... 
1780 

Feb. 1956—Patients Need Recreation 

March 1956—¥ood for Thought (Haun) 

May-June 1956—Can We Agree? 

Sept. 1956—A Philosophy of Recreation 
(Martin) 

Feb. 1957—Uniqueness of Recreation in 
the Hospital (Haun) 

Dec. 1957 —Interdiseiplinary Study 
Group 


Program 


Management 


Nov. 1955—Management Improvement 

Feb. 1956—Preseribing Recreation (Me- 
Cormick) ; Safety Precaution 

March 1956—References on Management 

Nov. 1956—One Fundamental Principle 

Feb. 1957 — Impact of Tranquilizing 
Drugs (Marnocha) 

Nov. 1957—Orienting Physicians in Ree- 
reation 
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March 1958—More Recommended Prac- 
tices; Improving Communications 
(Catamas) 

April 1958—Suggested Duties 
Hospital Recreation Leader 


of the 


Program 


June 1953—Operational Techniques 

Oct. 1953 —Musie Performance Trust 
Fund 

Feb. 1954—Have Fun ... Get Well 

Oct. 1954—Wheelchair Basketball Rules 

Nov. 1954—Notable Plan (Community) 

Oct. 1955—Swimming for the Handi- 
capped 

Nov. 1955 — Individual 
Through Recreation 

Dec. 1955—Slow Pitch Softball; Musie 
Therapy 

Oct. 1957: 
Patients 


Treatment 


-Recreation for Discharged 


Professional Preparation 


Sept. 1954 — 
(NUEA) 
Nov. 1954 — Recreational Therapy In- 
ternships (Graylyn) 

May-June 1956—Professional Education 
Grants (Illinois) 

Dec. 1956—Professional Preparation in 
Hospital Recreation 

Jan. 1957—Specialization in Hospital 
Recreation 

May-June 1957 —CAHR Registration; 
First VA Affiliation Approved 

Sept. 1957—Why Register with CAHR? 

Oct. 1957—Qualities of the Professional 
(Haun) 

Nov. 1957—New Correspondence Course 
(Minnesota) 

Dec. 1957—Another VA Affiliation 

Jan. 1958—Early Report on National 
Conference 

Feb. 1958—Edueation of Hospital Ree- 
reation Personnel 

March 1958—U. of Iowa Hospital Ree- 
reation Curriculum 


Study 


Correspondence 


April 1958—Suggested Qualifications of 
the Hospital Recreation Leader 


Research 

Dec. 1952—An Experiment in Recrea- 
tion (Illinois) 

Dec. 1954—Physicians Discuss Recrea- 
tion (APA) 

Feb. 1955—The Problem of Research 

March 1955—Relevant Studies 

Sept. 1955 — Selecting Activities and 
Methods 

Dec. 1955 — Disabilities in Sportsmen 
(L’Etang) 

Jan. 1956—Significant Research (Meyer) 

Oct. 1956 — Reflections on Evaluation; 
Hospital Recreation Study 

March 1957—Musie with Aleoholie and 
Neurotic Patients 

Oct. 1957—National Conference Topies 


Bibliographical References 


Here’s a Start 
Directories of Hospitals 

JOURNAL References, 1951-53 

March 1954—Program Aids 

Sept. 1954—Directory of Organizations 

May-June 1955—Index of Selected Items 
from This Column, 1952-55 

Oct. 1955 — Recreation for the Handi- 
capped (Hunt); Working with the 
Handicapped 

April 1956—Bibliography of Bibliogra- 
phies 


Sept. 1952 
March 1953 
Feb. 1954 


Employment 


Jan. 1953—Job Qualifications and Op- 
portunities 

Feb. 1953—Application for ARC Posi- 
tions 

Jan. 1955—New APA Standards; Re- 
vised CAHR Standards 

Nov. 1956 — Recreational Therapists 
Needed (Pennsylvania) 

Jan. 1957—The Recreational Therapist 
in California 

April 1957—Duties of Hospital Recrea- 


tion Personnel (Chapman) * 
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HOW WE DO IT 


SLOW-PITCH BASEBALL 


Contributed by Jerry Grunska 


TYPE: Baseball LEVEL: Junior and senior high 
PLAYING AREA: Outdoor EQUIPMENT: Baseball, bases, 


playground gloves, bats 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


This is a team game using the elements of baseball, with five to 
nine players on a side. To realize some of the thrill of baseball and 
to achieve practice in several of the essential skills, notably hitting 
and fielding, modify the game as follows: 1. Field and baselines 
are regulation size; the pitcher’s plate is moved forward consider- 
ably (length depends on the age group). 2. The pitcher must lob 
the ball with a definite arc on the delivery (overhand). He may put 
as much spin or deadness on the ball as he wishes. Imaginative boys 
soon become clever at this. 3. Batter is allowed only one called or 
missed strike. One strike is “out,” two foul balls are “out.”’ 4. Batter 
takes a walk on three called balls. 5. No catcher is needed, but one 
can be used for home plate plays. Succeeding batters return pitches. 
Base runners may lead-off but cannot steal. Pitchers may, therefore, 
always wind up. 6. If there are less than seven or eight players on a 
side, one field may be designated as “out” and hitters must hit to 
a certain field (unless the hit doesn’t go past the baselines in the 
infield). 7. No bunting is permitted. 8. If there are less than five or 
six on a side, pitcher’s hands can be designated as “out,” i.e., pitcher 
catches batted ball or one thrown from fielder before batter reaches 
first. The fewer players there are, the more people get an opportunity 


to field and hit the ball. 


VALUES: This game has been designed for physical education 
classes in which all are not adept at baseball skills. In regulation 
baseball there is considerable danger of batters being hit by un- 
skilled pitchers, some batters never see the ball at all, and games are 
interminably slow. This game offers many opportunities for fielding 
the ball, affords everyone the chance to feel the thrill of a real solid 
hit. The element of danger is minimized; there is no need for 
catcher’s protective equipment. The rules keep the game moving 
swiftly; it is not uncommon to complete a nine-inning game in 45 
minutes. 


HOW WE DO IT 


RING AND RUN 


Contributed by Guy Childers 


TYPE: Throwing LEVEL: Elementary to junior 
PLAYING AREA: Softball dia- high 
mond or gymnasium (dis- EQUIPMENT: Deck tennis 
tances between bases may ring, batting tee 
vary) 


Playing area 
for Ring and 
Run. 


Barimatean| 
HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Divide 16 to 20 players into teams. Number players for rotation 
and batting order. Tee keepers rotate after each inning. The thrower 
throws the ring anywhere in the field and runs completely around 
all bases and back to home. The ring should be thrown in such a 
manner as to cause it to roll when contacting the playing surface. 
Fielders must retrieve the ring and then relay or throw directly to 
the tee keeper. The tee keeper must place or drop the ring around 
the batting tee, keeping at least one foot on the tee at all times. The 
ring must hit the flat surface before the runner returns home in 
order to make an out. Failure to do so scores a run for the throwing 
team. Fielders having stopped the ring may take but one throwing 
step in relaying or throwing directly to the tee keeper. 


RULES: 1. Ring thrower is out: if ring is placed on the batting 
tee as described above; if he throws the ring into foul territory 
twice in succession; if a fielder catches the ring on the fly with one 
hand. 2. The tee keeper must keep at least one foot on the tee at all 
times; failure to do so results in a run. 3. Fielders must use tech- 
nique required or the ring thrower is safe. 4. Ring rolling out of 
bounds after landing fairly must be played from the point that it is 
picked up. 5. One point is scored for a successful run. 6. A team is 
retired after three outs or after all of its players have had a turn 
(optional at various grade levels). 
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Physical Fitness Project 


THE DEPARTMENT of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women at’ Oberlin College 
took three class periods within the regu- 
lar curriculum to stress the importance 
of achieving a better understanding of 
physical fitness. Four sub-topics were 
stated for study: definition, purpose, 
how to develop physical fitness, and 
attitudes and appreciation of the impor- 
tance of health. 

The plan of approach and topic areas 
were presented at the first class meeting. 
In place of the second class meeting, 
reading was done with the use of a bib- 
liography, and questions prepared by the 
faculty. Each student was required to 
read one article pertaining to the defini- 
tion of physical fitness and then could 
spend the rest of the time on the topic 
of her choice. During the third class 
meeting, previously named student dis- 
cussion leaders guided a group discus- 
sion for each of the four sub-topic areas. 


Guides for Thought 


Questions were listed in the four gen- 
eral areas to direct the students’ think- 
ing. 

I. Physical Fitness defined: What does 
physical fitness mean? What other phases 
are included besides exercise in the concept 
of fitness? Objectively and subjectively 
evaluate your state of health. What is 
meant by organie vigor and how do you 
test it in daily living? Symptoms of the 
lack of it. 

II. Purpose of Physical Fitness: For 
what purpose should we have strength and 
endurance? What is the relationship be- 
tween one’s physical well-being and one’s 
outlook on life? What sort of drains and 
strains operate in a student’s life on the 














Contributed by CAROLYN NEWTON 
Junior Major, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


campus? Why is muscular strength beyond 
the demands of everyday living desirable? 
Under what circumstances is a person 
called upon to push beyond normal require- 
ments? What are some of the respiratory 
and circulatory changes accompanying ex- 
ercise? What do they accomplish? Is there 
evidence that regular strenuous physical 
exercise will improve health and prolong 
life? 

III. How is Physical Fitness developed: 
How does one build strength in skeletal 
muscles? What is the effect on the heart 
when undertaking a program of progres 
sive activity? What is the value of train 
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ing before participation in strenuous activ- 





ity? Why is it better to learn to play a 
number of games rather than specialize in 
one? Outline what you think would be a 
rational exercise program for the average 
Oberlin student. 

IV. Attitudes and appreciation of the 
importance of health: What was the Greek 
philosophy of education? What are the 
implications for modern living? Why is 
adequate rest and sleep an important daily 
requirement? What does it accomplish 
physiologically? What attitudes should one 
have toward health? What 
breaches by some students might affect 
their over-all efficiency? How do you evalu- 
ate your own attitude toward health? 


excessive 


Success of Project 

This project provided its own motiva- 
tion, for it was of current interest to 
students. They evidenced satisfaction in 
being referred to authoritative reading 
matter on the subject and enjoyed exam- 
ining their own ideas in group discus- 
sion. The next goal, of course, is practi- 
eal application in campus living. * 








For New All Steel Gym Apparatus 


SERPS 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Michigan 
Lincoln 2-2022 











New Fitness Series 


1. Selected Fitness 
References 








e STURDY FABRIC 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20% to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 
Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 
SAVES TIME ANT 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 





PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
75* 
e WELL MADE 10 DOz 
e COLOR FAST *PLUS SHIPPING 


REFEREE’S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(Pinnies Also Available With Numerals) 





1958 16 pp. 





50c 
Order from AAHPER 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 











S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


A HOMEMADE 
ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD 


by HAROLD S. DEGROAT 


Director, Town and School Physical Education and 
Recreation, Newtown, Conn. 


IN JUNE 1941 the Athletic Journal 
published information about a portable 
electric scoreboard system used at Elmer 
Berry Field, Springfield College. The 
system could be used on almost any type 
of scoreboard. The control lights and 
panel were removable. One good reason 
for portability was to avoid the damage 
by mischievous youngsters which often 
befalls stationary scoreboards. 


\ 





Newtown scoreboard exhibited by student 
designer and builder 


Improved Edition 

William Canfield, a student at New- 
town (Conn.) High School, has now 
constructed an improved edition of this 
scoreboard. It tells the spectators not 
only the seore, the count on strikes, 
balls, and outs—but also whether the 
batter got a hit or reached base on an 
error or fielder’s choice. A board with 
this much information on it helps to 
educate the uninitiated spectator. 


Cost 

The total cost of the board was less 
than $25, spent in the following ways: 
4x6 ft. of outdoor plywood cut to make 
the top over-hang, the 3x6 ft. score 
board, and the switch panel, $10.88; 10 
sockets, $4.55; 10 toggle switches, $3.06; 
65 ft. of heavy duty wire, $2.50. Other 
costs were for painting the board and 
for suspension gadgets. 
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Other Advantages 
The Newtown score board is of a size 
that will allow its suspension near the 
backstop where it can be reached by 
an extension cord carrying power for 
the lights. Thus it can be put where it 
will keep the spectators best informed. 

There are many places where a score- 
board with flashing lights would add 
to the enjoyment of baseball by the 
spectator. At such low cost, many such 
boards should be built. * 


PEG BOARDS 
by I. F. WAGLOW 


University of Florida, Gainesville 


PRESENTATION of visual materials 
to physical education classes is often 
difficult because of the nature of the 
areas in which classes are held. Most 
are not suitable for chalk board or other 
methods of presenting visual material. 
However, a portable peg board can be 
used in almost any: situation, i.e., by 
hanging it on a fence at the tennis area 
or the swimming pool. Peg boards can 
be used to present visual material dur- 
ing a lecture as a felt board is used, or 
they can serve as bulletin boards. 

Peg boards may be obtained at most 
hardware or lumber companies in any 
size desired, along with all types of 
hooks and braces to hold various types 
of materials that the teacher may want 
to put on display. Although it is not 
necessary, a wooden frame _ placed 
around the board will help to protect 
the corners. 


A Good Size 

A good size for such a peg board is 
30 inches high and 26 inches wide with 
a wooden frame placed around it to 
give protection. Two peg boards can 
then be hinged together with two small 
11% inch hinges, and painted gray. When 
the two peg boards are opened all the 
way, the width for display purposes 
is 52 inches. 

Pin hinges are used so that the two 
boards can be separated by removing 
the pin in the hinges. By leaving the 
pin, the board will stand by itself when 
separated. 





CUT TO MAKE HANGERS 









Hooks 

Hooks ean be made from coat hangers 
so that the board can be hung on a fence 
or any type of support. One end of the 
hook part of the hanger can be placed 
through any convenient hole in the peg 
board and the other end hooked on a 
fence or any other permanent support. * 





FILMS 
Beach and Sea Animals. 2nd ed. 16 mm., 
sd., 11 min. Color, $120; b&w, $60. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Films for Psychology. A Series. Perception. 
17 min. $100. The Development of Individ- 
ual Differences. 13 min. $75. The Brain 
and Behavior. 22 min. $130. Common Fal- 
lacies about Group Differences. 15 min. 
$90. Learning Discriminations and Skills. 10 
min. $60. Reinforcement in Learning and 
Extinction. 8 min. $50. Controlling Behavior 
through Reinforcement. 16 min. $95. Con- 
flict. 18 min. $110. Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. For further descrip- 
tion, write for folder L-7790. 

Healthy Skin. Ross L. Allen, collaborator. 
16 mm., 11 min., sd., 1 reel, color or b&w. 
For intermediate and junior high school 
grades. Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 


Hemo the Magnificent. 16 mm, color. On 
the blood and cireulation—a Bell System 
seience series film. To borrow, contact 
your local Bell Telephone Co. 

Mealtime Manners and Health. Ross Allen, 
collaborator. 1 reel, 16 mm, sd., color 
or b&w. Primary or intermediate grades. 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chieago 1. 

1957 World Series. 16 mm, sd. Sponsored 
by Hillerich and Bradsby, Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. To borrow, coaches and ath- 
letic directors should contact their sport- 
ing goods dealer. 

Rabies. 16 mm, sd., 14% min., b&w. $80. 
MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 


BOOKS AND CHARTS 

Coronet Films, 1958-59. Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 96 pp. Free. 
Catalog of 801 16 mm films. 
The First Umbrella. Evelyn Davis. Wash., 
D. C.: Dance Playhouse, 1742 Chureh 
St., N.W. 1957. 32 pp. Illus. 45 rpm 
record. $3.50. Lyrics and music by 
Madelyn Sheppard. An action story for 
children up to seven, told with musical 
background related to the action, so the 
child can synchronize movement with 
words and music. 


Hand Talking Chart. Hamilton Cameron, 
M.D., New York 25: 601 W. 110th St., 
Room 311. 11x14 in., $4; 16x20, $5; 
20x30, $6; 30x30, $7. A sign language 
for use by the paralyzed. 

Instructor Kit on the Human Body. John S. 
Shaw, Glenn Sprague, and James Pal- 
mer. Let's See Your Body and How It Works. 
Student manual. 32 pp. Teachers Man- 
ual, 31 pp. The Human Body. 10 charts, 
20x28 in. Illus. 1958. Dansville, N. Y.: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 

What Closed Circuit Television Means to You. 
16 pp. Newark 2, N. J.: Blonder- 
Tongue Laboratories, Inec., 9 Alling St. * 
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For 2 or 200, rencing belongs in your program. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, Pp ve 

it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and 
weapons 
Texts, free consultation and 


A FENCING? 
PROGRAM - 





least expensive 

and experts. 
plans availabl 
We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for 
FREECATALOG @ 


and accessories for beginners 


+ 








Physically Handicapped 
(Continued from page 15) 
ommendations because of the small 
number of handicapped students 
presently enrolled in their schools. 
They stated, however, that if the 
number should increase they would 
need more personnel in order to 

teach the handicapped students. 
Eight schools recommended that 


special classes be offered for the 
physically handicapped but that 
such classes would be dependent 


upon an inerease in the facilities 
available and the addition of quali- 
fied personnel. One school recom- 
mended that a swimming pool be 
included in the facilities. Swimming 
is the one activity in which most 
physically handicapped persons can 
participate and is of great benefit as 
a therapeutic and recreational activ- 
ity. Of the 15 junior and senior 
high schools under construction in 
Nassau County, only two have in- 
cluded swimming pools as part of 


their facilities. 
Five schools recommended addi- 
tional facilities and personnel in 


order to broaden the range of activ- 
ities in the physical education pro- 
gram and thereby make possible a 
greater participation by the handi- 
capped student in the program. 
One school indicated that it would 
like more opportunaty to consult with 
the family physician and parents of 
the handicapped child. As noted 
earlier, there is a paucity of infor- 
mation available to the physical edu- 
cation teacher regarding the medical 
condition, the family environment, 
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and emotional adjustment of the 
handicapped child. There is a need 
for closer co-operation between the 
physician, the parents, and the 
teachers concerning the activity pro- 
gram for the handicapped student. 
As defined by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, physical educa- 
tion is a way of education through 
physical activities which are selected 
and carried on with full regard to 
values in human growth, develop- 
ment, and behavior.t To be physical- 
ly educated includes more than a 
proficiency in a variety of skills—it 
includes interests, attitudes, appre- 
ciation, understanding, knowledge. 
Physical education is not intended 
to be only for those persons able to 
participate without limitation or re- 
striction. No child should be execlud- 
ed from physical education because 
of a handicap. An individual: has 
many needs emotional and 
recreational—in addition to his phys- 
ical well-being. The handicapped 
child must not and need not be a 
mere spectator instead of a partici- 
pant. 
broad 


-social, 


A physical education program 
enough and flexible enough 
of all children 

the average, and 
-should be avail- 
This is our prob- 


to meet the needs 
the highly skilled, 
the handicapped - 
able in the schools. 
lem, too. * 

1Physical Education—An Interpretation, 
p. 3. Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Edueation, and Recreation and the 
American Health, Physical 
Edueation, and Recreation. 16 pp. Avail- 
able from AAHPER, 25ce. 
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perfect 
for 
instruction and recreation 


NEWCOMSB 
DEPENDABLE 
RECORD & TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS & P.A. 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE CONTINUOUS DUTY RADIOS, 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFIERS and RECORD 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 


NEWCOMB Audio Products Co. 
first in sound since 1937 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


, Dept. JO-5 








CAMP STAFF 


Arts G Crafts. June 24th-Aug. 23. 
Camp Walden—Denmark, Me. 
(est. 1916—-125 girls 10 to 16) 

Write To: 


35 Sage Terrace, 


Physical Education Teachers or College Seniors 
only to assist on Waterfront or Landsports. Also 


Searsdale, N.Y. 








HELP WANTED, COUNSELLORS 


Connecticut needs Mature, 
Ed Teachers as General 
Leaders, Swimming Head, 
ball Coach, Tennis, Golf, Archery, 
matics. Working Couples Considered. 
CAMP BIRCHWOOD 
67-38 108 Street 


Counsellors, 


“Long Established Children’s Co-Ed Camp in 
Experienced Health- 
Group 
Baseball and Basket- 
Music, Dra- 


Forest Hills, N. Y. 








For Steel Mirrors in the Dance Studio— 
Weight Lift Room—Body Mechanics 


o Ass pres: 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Michigan 
Lincoln 2-2022 








BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 


Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. 





specify 


Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 


Phila. 26, Penna. 
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Small Fry Trampoline 


Newest from Nissen Trampoline Co., 
Cadar Rapids, lowa, is the “Little Giant” 
Trampoline designed especially for ele- 
mentary and junior high school children. 





It contains the same construction fea- 
tures as the Nissen Regulation Trampo- 
lines and has the “right size and bounce” 
for youngsters at lower grade levels. Sells 
for $198.00. Write Nissen for a catalog. 





Crosman “400” Repeater 


From Crosman Arms Company, Freeport, 
N. Y., comes the Crosman “400” Re- 
peater, featuring the Crosman Swing- 
Feed® Loading and Crosman Tru-Flyte® 
Barrel. This new repeating pellet rifle 
shoots ten .22 caliber pellets without re- 
loading. 


Swim-Tank Filter 

Swimquip Inc., 3301 Gilman Rd., El Monte, 
Calif, has a new swim-tank filter, the 
Centri-Mite BF, which sells at about 
15% less than a sand-tank tank filter, 
includes a slurry feeder, and is claimed 
to have more than three times greater 
capacity despite its smaller size. It has 
a range of 20-36 in. in diameter or 34 
square in. to 115 sq. ft. filter area. The 
units can be hooked up in series and 
occupy about one-fourth the space nor- 
mally required. 
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Gloves and Mitts 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., St. Louis, 
has announced a new set of gloves and 





mitts labeled “Heart of the Hide.” The 
set includes three fielders’ gloves, a trap- 
per mitt, and a catchers’ mitt. Also, the 
Mickey Mantle line of baseball gloves 
has been expanded to inelude four 
models. 


Honor Your Partner 


Square Dance Associates, Freeport, N. Y., 
has two new albums in its Honor Your 
Partner series—one of marches and the 
other rope skipping musie with instrue- 
tions. Earlier albums cover a complete 
course in square dancing, square dance 
musie with and without calls, couple 
dances and mixers, and rhythms, party 
and singing games, and folk dances for 
primary grades. 


Safe-T-Bat for Youngsters 


A light-weight bat of molded resilient 
polyethylene has been developed by 
Cosom Industries, 6012 Wayzata Blivd., Minne- 
apolis 16, for use by children 4-10. This 
regulation shape bat is 30 inches long 
and weighs only 8 ounces, about 14 the 
weight of standard wooden bats. The 
Safe-T-Bat is designed for use with 
Cosom Fun Balls, the combination pro- 
viding safe play in crowded playgrounds 
and confined recreation areas. 









Branding Iron Kit 


A complete branding iron kit, the Voit 
BK20 Thermostatic Branding Iron, for 
labeling almost all athletic equipment is 
the latest from W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 
2945 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. Iron heads 
come with either “Ree. Dept.” or “Sch. 
Prop.,” and custom heads may be or- 
dered by sp2cial arrangements. 


Rubber-Faced Table Tennis Bats 


Harvard Table Tennis Co., 60 State St., 
Boston, Mass., has added a new line of 
sponge-rubber-faced bats, the type intro- 
duced by Japanese players in the Tokyo 
world championships. They come in 
smooth or corrugated facing and are re- 
ported to add to the twist and spin the 
player can put on the ball. 


All-Weather Golf Net 


An all-weather, year-round golf net 
designed to stop hard-hit balls and pre- 
vent “bounceback” has been introduced 
by Sterling Net & Twine Co., Belleville, N. J. 
The net is made of Aqua-Sol yarn and 
can be left standing in any weather. It 
comes in any size—can accommodate 
from 1 to 15 players. 


Tennis Ball Retriever 


The latest item from Ball-Boy Company, 
3 Kensington Rd., Bronxville, N. Y., is a Ball- 
30y Retriever which automatically picks 
up, stores, and transports tennis balls. 
It is made of lightweight aluminum and 
weighs only three lb. when empty. It 
holds up to 75 tennis balls. The Re- 


BAL BOY 





triever comes with a sturdy collapsible 
hand-level stand, which makes it an ex- 
cellent ball holder for practicing serves. 


Lightweight Baitcasting Reels 


Fishermen will be interested in the 
new fast running fresh water bait cast- 
ing True Temper reels of American Tackle 
and Equipment Co., A & Somerset St., Phila- 
delphia 34. The Dynacaster, 3.7-1 gear 
ratio, 6.3 oz., is $15. The Trophy, 4-1 
gear ratio, 6 oz., is $12.95. Both are of 
aluminum, feature adjustable anti-back- 
lash control, stainless steel level-wind 
guide, on-off click, chromed black instru- 
ment finish, and hold 100 yd. of 15 lb. 
test line. 

———- 
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S-h-h-kates 


Delta Products Co., 437 W. Cedar St., Ak- 
ron 7, Ohio, offers neoprene rubber tires, 
called S-h-h-kates, which may be slipped 
over wheels of all types of roller skates 
to prevent marking floors, give a noise- 
less, cushioned, skidless ride. 


Books and Catalogs 


e The 1958 Famous Slugger Year Book 
containing an exclusive article on batting 
by a major league star, pictures of the 
past season’s outstanding sluggers, and 
records and highlights of the 1957 World 
Series is being distributed by Hillerich 
and Bradsby Co., 434 Finzer St., Louisville, 
Ky. The 1958 edition of Official Softball 
Rules is also available now. Both books 
can be obtained free at your sporting 
goods dealer or direct from the company 
at 10¢ to cover mailing. 

@ Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo.—Send for your copy 
of the 1958-59 Fall and Winter Sports 
Catalog with pictures and prices of 
Rawlings’ complete lines for basketball, 
football, volleyball, soccer, boxing, ete. 
e A four-page pamphlet The Football 
Smile is available from the Featherlax Co., 
State National Bldg., Houston, Texas, makers 
of Featherbite Mouthpiece. 

e Sportslighting for Night Football, 8 
pages, Bulletin 2701, featuring recom- 
mendations by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society is available from Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse 1, New York. 

e A four-page leaflet Introducing the 
New All-American Game Flicker Ball 
containing rules and equipment ideas is 
being distributed by the Official Flicker 
Ball Equipment Hdgqtrs., John L. Lynch 
Enterprises, 5314 N. 7th St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

@ Penco Metal Products Div., Alan Wood 
Steel Co., 200 Brower Ave., Oaks, Pa—Write 
for Bulletin B-60, a catalog describing 
Penco’s new 6000 line of steel storage 
lockers. 

@ The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio— 
The 36-page 1958 Golf and Tennis Cata- 
log has photos and descriptive informa- 
tion on all new MacGregor lines. 

@ Premier Athletic Products Corp., River Vale, 
N. J—The 1958 School Edition Catalog 
shows complete lines of gym mats and 
covers, gym and physical education 
equipment, and baseball, football, box- 
ing, and basketball equipment. 

@ Teela-Wooket, Roxbury, Vt—Pamphlet 
deseribing the 1958 School of Equita- 
tion, Autumn Riding Camp, and Archery 
and Danee Camps is available from Mrs. 
E. B. Miller, 450 W. 24th St., New York 
ke ee 

@ Nissen Trampoline Company, 200 A Avenue, 
N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa—Catalog No. 108 
introduces several of Nissen’s new mod- 
els and includes photos, features, com- 
plete specifications, and prices for all 
Nissen Trampolines. * 
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School-Community Swimming 
(Continued from page 11) 


The summer program includes the 

following : 

9-12 noon (Mon-Fri.)—Learn to swim 
classes during July. Lifesaving and 
stroke improvement classes during Au- 
gust. 

2-5 p.M. (Mon.-Fri.)—Recreational swim- 

ming for children, nonswimmers ex- 

cluded. 


(Parents may accompany 
swimmers. ) 

7-10 p.m. (Mon., Wed. Thurs.)—Family 
swimming. 


2-5 p.m. (Sun.)—Family swimming. 
ALERT SUPERVISION 

The teaching of swimming during 
the regular school program is done 
by members of the physical educa- 
tion staff at the senior high school. 
These teachers are certified American 
Red Cross Instructors. This con- 
forms to administrative policy of the 
school district. These same instruc- 
tors are also employed on an hourly 
rate to supervise the Sunday family 
swimming program and the adult 
education classes. Other phases of 
the school-community program are 
carefully supervised by certified Red 
Cross Instructors who are not neces- 
sarily members of the school staff 
but approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation for this work. 

For the summer, an instructor- 
supervisor is employed to instruct 
and supervise all phases of the 
school-community swimming pro- 
gram. A staff of instructor-aides, 
comprised of upper classmen and re- 
cent graduates with proper qualifica- 
tions, is employed to assist in the 
program. Four members of the. staff 
are given lifeguard responsibilities 
and two more are assigned to the 
locker rooms as attendants. 

Alert supervision is provided at 
all times because of the potential 
hazards involved. School officials at 
Bethlehem Central have established 
policies which are strictly adhered 
to in the swimming pool and locker 
rooms. 

Swimming has become an integral 
part of the physical education and 
eeneral school program at Bethlehem 
Central. We have found it to be one 
of the best all-around physical activ- 
ities. It certainly has strong appeal 
for both children and adults of the 
community. * 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MAR. 1958 


These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER for 
all professional and student professional members. 


BLANK, LANE BURTON, Critical Incidents in 
the Behavior of Secondary School Physical 
Education Instructors. 

The purpose of this study was to iden- 
tify and classify incidents judged to be 
characteristic of effective and ineffective 
teaching in secondary school physical 
education. The method known as the 
critical incident technique was employed. 
Several samples of pupils and educators 
were asked to describe specific incidents 
illustrating particularly effective or in- 
effective behavior on the part of instruc- 
tors recently observed. The major areas 
into which eritical behaviors were 
grouped are administrative, instructional, 
social, and personal. While the charac- 
teristics of effective and ineffective teach- 
ing as reported by the various student 
groups were found to coincide consist- 
ently, there was a significant difference 
between behaviors furnished in the stu- 
dent and educator samples. 


COWELL, CHARLES C., Validating an Index of 
Social Adjustment for High School Use. 

Social adjustment and socialization by 
means of games, sports, and other physi- 
eal education activities have always been 
objectives of physical education. This 
study represents an effort to develop and 
validate an instrument which will quan- 
tify the degree of social adjustment and 
sereen out those students requiring spe- 
cial consideration and guidanee. A Be- 
havior Trend Index of 20 dichotomous 
behavior items and scale norms for the 
same are provided. 


GROSE, JOWL E., Depression of Muscle Fatigue 
Curves by Heat and Cold. 

Immersion of the forearm in hot wa- 
ter (48° C for 8 min.) did not affect 
initial strength or steady-state “fatigue 
level,” but did cause a 34 per cent in- 
erease in the rapidity of fatigue. Sub- 
stitution of cold water (10°C) decreased 
initial strength 11 per cent without al- 
tering the observed fatigue level. Be- 
cause of less work per contraction, 
fatigue was considerably less than under 
control conditions. Massage was without 
effect. Using a spring-loaded ergograph, 
the fatigue curve showed an exponential 
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drop-off in work output, and was acecu- 
rately described by a simple mathemati- 
eal formula. 


KNAPP, CLYDE G., W. ROBERT DIXON, 
MURNEY LAZIER, Learning To Juggle; Ill. A 
Study of Performance by Two Different Age 
Groups. 

Two groups of high-school freshmen 
boys learned to juggle. One group prac- 
ticed five minutes daily, the other 15 
minutes every other day. One minute of 
practice in the shorter sessions was 
worth 1.78 minutes in the longer. Sig- 
nificance of the difference between means 
was at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
Results were compared with those of a 
similar study with college subjects. No 
significant differences between the means 
of comparable groups were found, 
neither of the values reached the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. 


NELSON, DALE 0., Effect of Slow-Motion 
Loopfilms on the Learning of Golf. 

The purpose of this investigation was 
to study the effect of slow-motion loop- 
films on the learning of golf. Two 
groups of beginning golf students were 
matched on the basis of a pre-test. The 
experimental group learned golf with 
the aid of explanation, demonstration, 
and slow-motion loopfilms, whereas the 
control group learned the skill with the 
aid of explanation and demonstration. 
Five scoring systems were evaluated, 
and findings indicated no significant dif- 
ferences between groups. 


RASCH, PHILIP J., H. STANLEY COWELL, 
DAVID D. GEDDES, AND EUGENE R. 0’CON- 
NELL, An_ Electrocardiographic Study of 
United States Olympic Free Style Wrestlers. 

Electrocardiograms were recorded 
from 74 wrestlers who. competed in a 
tournament to select members of the 
1956 Olympic Free Style Wrestling 
Team. In general, their electrocardio- 
grams did not differ strikingly from 
those reported in the literature for 
healthy non-wrestlers of equivalent age. 
There was no evidence from this study 
that arduous training and competition 
in amateur wrestling over an extended 





period of time produced pathologic 
changes in the normal heart. 

RASCH, PHILIP, LUCIUS B. FAIRES, AND M. 
BRIGGS HUNT, Effects of a Combative Sport 
(Amateur Wrestling) on the Kidneys. 

The purpose of this investigation was 
to study the effects of amateur wrestling 
on the kidneys, as indicated by changes 
in the composition of the urine. Urine 
samples were obtained from sixteen col- 
lege wrestlers before and after partici- 
pation in a wrestling tournament, and 
forty hours after competition. Compe- 
tition tended to produce the following 
changes in the composition of the urine: 
increased acidity, the appearance of al- 
bumin, an increase in the number of 
casts, the appearance of red blood cells, 
and the appearance of sugar. After the 
forty hour post-competition period, these 
factors tended to return to the pre-com- 
petition levels. These transient symp- 
toms did not appear to indicate perma- 
nent injury to the kidneys. 

ROYCE, JOSEPH, Use of Body Components as 
Reference Standards for Basal Metabolic 
Rate. 

Thirty-seven variables, including those 

representing skeletal size, lean body 
mass, fat mass, water content, and total 
mass of the body, were measured in 100 
male students 18-20 years old. The rela- 
tionships of the above body components 
to basal oxygen intake showed weight, 
water-free mass, and lean body mass to 
be better reference standards than body 
surface area for the comparison of basal 
metabolic rates. 
SWEGAN, DONALD B., GENE T. YANKOSKY, 
AND JAMES A. WILLIAMS, III, Effect of 
Repetition Upon Speed of Preferred-Arm Ex- 
tension, 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the effect of repetition upon the 
speed of a simple body movement. Male 
college students were timed on repeated 
trials of the preferred-arm extension 
movement. The timing device utilized a 
chronoscope which measured the interval 
from the releasing of a micro-switch to 
the interrupting of a light beam striking 
a photo-electrice cell. In all subjects, re- 
peated trials resulted in faster movement 
times. Fifty trials produced faster move- 
ments than did 20 trials. All subjects 
exhibited considerable variation in suc- 
cessive trials for the preferred-arm ex- 
tension movement. 

THORPE, JO ANNE, Study of Personality Vari- 
ables Among Successful Women Students and 
Teachers of Physical Education. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine whether or not a pattern of 
similarity of personality variables 
existed among successful women under- 
graduate students, graduate students, 
and teachers in physical education and 
to compare the total physical education 
administered to 100 teachers, 55 gradu- 
ate students, and 100 senior majors who 
were suggested by administrators in se- 

(Concluded on page 79) 
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JOHN C. THOMPSON 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and 


Safety 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Blanche E. Owens 


Governor's Fitness Conference 

The Physical Fitness Conference 
called by Gov. George Docking at To- 
peka in March was well attended by 
KAHPER members. Henry Shenk, 
Univ. of Kansas, was chairman. In addi- 
tion to the advisory board, other dele- 
gates included: June Morell, KAHPER 
pres.; Ann Theilen, Ruth Frey, and Bill 
Kineaid, Wichita; Ruby Munzer, Hutch- 
inson; John Roth, Hays; George Hawk 
and Helen Barnett, Kansas City; Quin- 
ton Groves, Topeka. Each college in 
the state was represented by two staff 
members. 


Kansas 


___Dean Martin 


SMSC PEM Club 

The Women’s Physical Education 
Dept. at Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege offers the physical education major 
automatic membership in the PEM Club 
(Physical Edueation Majors). This or- 
ganization, under faculty sponsors Jo 
Wynn, Mrs. Henry Bugg, and Margaret 
Putnam, teaches the fundamental prin- 
ciples and skills of a wide variety of 
sports. This winter the majors have 
studied the teaching techniques of bad- 
minton, stunts, tumbling, and trampo- 
lining. Outdoor individual sports have 
been offered this spying. PEM members 
held a playday in April for all Spring- 
field high schools. Chairman in charge 
of the project was Pat Aid. An intra- 
mural swim meet was held under the di- 
rection of physical education major Ann 
Carr. These two girls conducted a Red 
Cross Sr. Life-Saving Class also. Twelve 


Missouri 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


majors attended the Natl. Convention in 
Kansas City. 


South Dakota______ Geraldine Crabbs 


Plan New Stadium 
The South Dakota State College alum- 
ni have begun a drive for a new $500,000 
stadium with a goal of completion by 
the fall of 1959. The proposed stadium 
will seat 14,000 and another 10,000 seats 
can be obtained by completing the oval. 


City PE Evaluated 

At the request of Supt. Lloyd Uecker, 
Mitchell Public Schools, an evaluation 
of the city’s physical education program 
is being made by a committee from the 
South Dakota College Physical Educa- 
tion Teachers Assn. L. A. Olson, Au- 
gustana College, is chairman of the 
committee making recommendations. 





CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


Connecticut Harold S. DeGroat 


CAHPER Spring Conference 

CAHPER’s Spring Conference at 
Andrew Warde H. &., Fairfield, was well 
attended. “Why Johnnie Won’t Run” 
was keynote speaker Louis E. Rath’s 
topic. Ruth Evans, an AAHPER past- 
pres., spoke on “Girls and Women’s 
Sports of Today’s World.” Waldo 
Hainsworth’s topic was “Recreation 
Leadership and Recruitment.” Olympic 
star Edward Scrobie gave a lecture-dem- 
onstration in gymnastics. The State 
Physical Fitness Committee, directed by 
Alice I. Donnelly, made its first report, 
“The Fitness Status of Connecticut 
Youth.” 

For the second year the Association 
honored three members during the Con- 





ference. Ruth Byler, consultant of the 
State Dept. of Education; Irma Pelz, 
co-ordinator of the Women’s Physical 
Education Div., New Haven STC; and 
I. Robert Shultz were the award recip- 
ients. 
Newsletter Received Monthly 

Due to the devotion of three willing 
workers, the CAHPER Newsletter 
reaches all association members monthly. 
From the office of the editor a by-weekly 
release is sent to 100 newspapers and 
radio-TV stations and to over 100 offi- 
cers and newsletter editors. Joseph Gar- 
gan’s secretary, Miss Beiderman, Gab- 
rielle Blockley of New Britain STC, and 
Pres. David Field divide the rest of the 
membership equally and reproduce the 
bi-weekly into a monthly release, mail- 
ing it to their lists of members. 


New Jersey Russell W. Neide 
Kees and Long Retire 

Two faculty members of Douglass 
College, State Univ., New Brunswick, 
will retire June 30. Helena M. Kees 
came to Douglass in 1922 as Chairman 
of the Dept. of Hygiene and Physical 
Education. She is a member of the 
EAPECW and of the NJAHPER. She 
has served as newsletter editor and as 
secretary of NJAHPER and was award- 
ed their Special Award for Distin- 
guished Leadership. She resides at 143 
George St., New Brunswick. 

Wilda M. Long, asst. professor of hy- 
giene and physical education, has been 
at Douglass since 1926. She is a mem- 
ber of EAPECW. She resides at 116 
Livingston Ave., New Brunswick. 

New York Joan Griffin 
HPER Statistics 

The Statistical Summary of Annual 
School Reports for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1956-57 for 
the state reveals both noteworthy and 
disturbing figures. Some of the disturb- 
ing figures show that only 61% of the 
state’s schools schedule pupils in grade 
7 on basis of one grade and this de- 
ereases progressively to 15% in grade 
12; the percentage of schools scheduling 
pupils on the basis of three or more 
grades rises from 7% in grade 7 to 51% 
in grade 12, and from 29-34% assign on 
the basis of two adjacent grades. 

Noteworthy figures include such items 
as: The number of school health councils 
has increased 28% during last year. The 
number of school swimming pools has in- 
creased 37% in two years. There were 
296 new full-time positions in physical 
education iast year. The number of 
health teachers certified for grades 7-9 
increased by 59% in the two years. 

Physical Fitness Institute 

New York University will conduct an- 
other Physical Fitness Institute this 
summer at the NYU Camp on Lake 
Sebago in Palisades Interstate Park. It 
will be modeled after the successful In- 
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stitute sponsored by the University last 
summer. The Institute, to be held June 
30-July 11, is offered for three Univer- 
sity credits. Fees are $50 for room and 
board, and $105 for tuition and activi- 
ties fees. Participants must have a 
Bachelor’s degree. Enrollment will be 
limited, so apply now to Raymond 
Weiss, School of Education, New York 
University, Washington Sq., New York 
=. ie 





LOLA LOHSE 


Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ilinois Margaret Duncan 


Spring Water Show 

“Woodhues” was the title of the an- 
nual Terrapin Swimming Club show at 
the Univ. of Illinois. A woodiand setting 
provided the background for a portrayal 
of forest creatures and foliage. One 
afternoon and two evening performances 
were given. 
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BETTY J. OWEN 


State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 


Betty J. Owen 
Rehabilitation Institute 
The Univ. of Oregon School of Health 
and Physical Education, in cooperation 
with the Oregon Tuberculosis and 
Health Assn. and the Oregon Div. of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, will conduct 
an institute on “Community Organiza- 
tion for Co-crdinated Team Approach in 
Rehabilitation,’ Aug. 17-23. The pur- 
pose is to provide intensive in-service 
training in rehabilitation for workers 
from both publie and voluntary agencies 
in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
Included on the faculty will be D. H. 
Dabelstein, asst. chief, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Wash. D. C.; 
David N. Frost, M.D., regional medical 
consultant, OVR, San Francisco; and 


Oregon 
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Victor Howery, director, Graduate School 
of Social Work, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle. Margaret Poley, prof. of physi- 
eal education, Univ. of Oregon, will be 
the director. 


Outdoor Education Workshop 

Plans have been developed to hold a 
workshop on outdoor education June 5-7 
at Silteoos Lake. The workshop is spon- 
sored by the State Dept. of Education 
and the Oregon State Game Commission 
in co-operation with the AAHPER Out- 
door Education Project. George Sirnio, 
director, Health and Physical Education, 
State Dept. of Education, and Austin 
Hamer, supervisor of Conservation Edu- 
cation, Oregon State Game Commission, 
are serving as co-chairmen. 


OSC Summer Workshop 

“Improvement Can Be Fun” is the 
theme of Oregon State’s Physical Educa- 
tion Workshop to be held June 23-July 5. 
The workshop, for which credit may be 
earned in elementry or secondary physi- 
cal education will stress participation in 
rhythms, games, relays,  self-testing 
activities, seminars, and “fun-activities.” 
Among others on the staff will be Jane 
Harris, Washington State College, and 
Lucille Hill, Portland. For further in- 
formation contact the workshop director 
Alta Gaynor, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis. 

U. of O. Offers Workshop 

The Dept. of Physical Education for 
Women, Univ. of Oregon, will again 
sponsor a summer workshop in dance, 
team sports, individual and dual sports. 
This workshop offers two hours credit 
in each area, and is designed to give 
those enrolled opportunities to partici- 
pate actively in dance and sports as well 
as take instruction in methods and mate- 
rials. 

Joan English, dance instructor from 
England, will instruct the area on basic 
movement. Further information may be 
secured from Jessie Puckett, Univ. of 
Oregon, Eugene. 


Washington Clifford L. Peek 
MacCarthy To Speak 

Shane MacCarthy’s address at the 
WAHPER Conference in Bellingham 
last Nov. had some specific results. Mary 
Skelton, pres., Wash. Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, has announced that 
Dr. MacCarthy is visiting the state again 
as the featured speaker at their annual 
conference in Spokane, May 8. His mes- 
sage is being delivered to some 1,500 
delegates from practically every commu- 
nity in the state. As a second outgrowth 
of the earlier visit, Tacoma has organized 
a Community Council on Fitness to im- 
plement the national program in that 
city. 

State Administrators Organize 

The recent organization of a Washing- 
ton State Assn. of Administrators of 
Athleties, Physical Education, Health, 


and Recreation has been announced by 
its chairman, William Haroldson, super- 
visor of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Seattle Public Schools. The 
Association plans to request affiliation 
with the WAHPER as a new section 
with its primary objective to define, dis- 
cuss, and propose solutions for problems 
peculiar to persons serving full time in 
administrative or supervisory capacity. 





COLLEEN BENNETT 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Gene DeTullio 


Recreation Commission 


Georgia 


The Georgia legislature recently passed 
a bill creating a Georgia Recreation Com- 
mission. This bill passed both houses 
with almost unanimous support. Max 
Lockwood, supt. of recreation, States- 
boro, served as Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Georgia Recrea- 
tion Society, that has been promoting 
this legislation for the past 10 years. 


Nash Visits Georgia 

J. B. Nash, exec. secy., NYSAHPER, 
was a guest of the Univ. of Georgia for 
5 days in Feb. He had several meetings 
with the staff and majors of the Div. of 
Health and Physical Education. He gave 
the staff his reactions to the programs 
at the University. 


Rock Eagle Workshop 

The Ga. AHPER is planning a work- 
shop at Rock Eagle State Park, May 16- 
18. The program is as follows: May 16 
—Registration; dinner; First General 
Session, purposes and plans for confer- 
ence; interest groups formed; social ree- 
reation. May 17—Breakfast; equipment, 
(1) presentation of homemade equip- 
ment (2) tips on purchase, selection, and 
eare (3) opportunity to try equipment 
of various sorts; Mens Athletic Section, 
rules interpretation, evaluation of offici- 
ating, the coach’s and official’s responsi- 
bility for sportsmanship; lunch;Health 
Unit, what, why, and how; outdoor ac- 
tivities; dinner; social recreation. May 
18—breakfast; chapel; interest groups; 
conference evaluation; dinner; close of 
meeting. 


Roller Skating Started 
Garland Dickey, head, Physical Edu- 
eation Dept., Mount Berry schools, and 
Miss Topham, instructor in girl’s physi- 
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cal education are sponsoring roller skat- 
ing as a new sport. Both students and 
faculty members are spending consider- 
able time in the Ford Gymnasium, where 
skates are furnished by the Dept. and 
skating is free. Plastic wheel skates are 
used in order not to damage the gym 
floor. 


Walter H. Yarrow 


Spring Activities 

e A golf clinic under the direction of 
the Natl. Golf Foundation and local pro- 
fessionals was held for the Jr. and Sr. 
H. S. physical education instructors at 
Jackson. 

e A Camp Work Shop sponsored by 
the WRA was held at Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus. Leaders 
in the field of pioneer camping were 
featured. 


Mississippi 


Water Pageants 

Belhaven College, Jackson, and Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, Co- 
lumbus, have presented indoor water 
pageants this spring. Both programs 
featured precision swimming, ballet, and 
comedy routines. 
Virginia James C. Fox 

‘College Health Conference 

The Virginia Tuberculosis Assn. spon- 


sored a one-day college health conference - 


as a part of’ their state meeting in Roa- 
noke in March. Robert Yoho was guest 
speaker, 
HPER Workshop 

The annual workshop for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Per- 
sonnel was held at Natural Bridge in 
March. Leonard Larson, New York 
Univ., Anne Livingston, Natl. Recreation 
Assn., Karl Bookwalter, Univ. of Indi- 
ana, Ray Duncan, then AAHPER pres., 
and Ethel Martus, Woman’s College, 
Univ. of North Carolina, were out-of- 
state consultants. 


(SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
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LEONA HOLBROOK 


Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


Darrell Smith 


Health Education Workshop 
The Univ. of California, Los Angeles, 
is sponsoring a health education work- 
shop, June 23-July 18. The theme is 
“Making Health Education Effective.” 


California 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





Don’t forget to order 
your copy of the 


HOW WE DO IT 
GAME BOOK 
More than 120 games—the best 
from the JOURNAL How We Do 
It column—in loose-leaf style for 


insertion in your own three-ring 
binder. 


220 leaves and dividers in an 
individual carton. Price: $2.50 
AAHPER 


1201-16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Four units of graduate credit will be 
given. There will be flexibly planned 
sessions for school trustees, adminis- 
trators, teachers, health educators, 
health co-ordinators, community leaders, 
ete., foeused on vital problems, re- 
sources, planning and action to improve 
the quantity and quality of health edu- 
eation. Tuition scholarships may be 
applied for by writing Edward B. Johns, 
Dept. of Physical Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24, before 
May 23. Housing information may be 
obtained from the Housing Office, 405 
Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24. Fee for 
workshop and 6-week summer session, 
$66; workshop and 8-week summer 
session, $86. 


Age-Group Swimming 

Many people in this state are con- 
cerned over an unexpected outcome of 
the age-group swimming programs. Some 
years ago various types of clubs began 
promoting age-group swimming. But 
there developed some pressures on swim- 
mers which had not been anticipated. 
The fine science of over-coaching, the 
parental coach, together with numerous 
other pressures is bringing about a pas- 
sive resistance on the part of the swim- 
mers when they should be coming into 
late-teen maturity. The problem: thou- 
sands of age-group swimmers and not 
enough teen-age and adult swimmers. It 
appears that California will have to 
evaluate this if it is to continue the in- 
terest of children in swimming as they 
mature. 

The Story of Judo 

Glendale College, Glendale, is present- 
ing a program called “The Story of 
Judo,” May 22. It will consist of an 
explanation of self-defense methods, in- 
cluding their history, by means of dem- 
onstrations of Karate (striking arts), 
Kendo (sword techniques), and Taido 
(self-defense), performed by experts in 
these fields. A typical judo school in 
operation will be demonstrated. A film 
from Japan will show the techniques of 
Mifune, a tenth-degree black belt holder. 
The program will end with a tournament 
demonstration with about a dozen black 
belt holders in a free-style competition. * 





Research Bulletin (jrom p. 76 
lected schools of professional prepara- 
tion. The physical education groups 
showed a similarity of patterns, and sig- 
nificant differences were found when the 
total physical education group was com- 
pared with the normative group. 


VALLERGA, JOHN M., Influence of Perceptual 
Stimulus Intensity on Speed of Movement and 
Force of Muscular Contraction. 

The net speed of arm movement made 
in response to sounds of 45, 65 and 85 
db. loudness was measured by chrono- 
scope. Reaction time was excluded. 
Thirty-six college men were tested. In 
another experiment, the force of succes- 
sive contractions of the forearm muscles 
in response to serial auditory stimuli 
spaced 5 sec. apart was measured by a 
recording dynamometer. In both experi- 
ments there was a balanced order of pre- 
senting the three stimulus intensities. In 
general, the louder sounds produced 
faster arm movements and stronger con- 
tractions of the muscles. In explanation, 
it is postulated that greater perceived 
stimulus intensity results in stronger ex- 
citation of the pyramidal tracts and con- 
sequently more forceful museular econ- 
tractions. 


WELBORN, GENE S., Group Dynamics as a 
Methodology for Democratizing Undergradu- 
ate Teacher Education in Physical Education. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
velop a methodology of democratizing 
the undergraduate education of prospec- 
tive teachers of physical education 
through the use of the principles of 
group dynamics with particular empha- 
sis on curriculum planning and teaching 
methods. Many of our present practices 
in physical education are anti-demo- 
cratic. A genuine understanding and in- 
telligent application of group dynamics 
to the undergraduate students majoring 
in physical education is not only consist- 
ent with democratic principles but is 
vitally needed if physical education is to 
make its greatest contribution to a demo- 
cratic society. 


WICKSTROM, RALPH L., Comparative Study 
of Methodologies for Teaching Gymnastics 
and Tumbling Stunts. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine whether the whole method or the 
whole-direct repetitive method was more 
effective for teaching basic tumbling and 
gymnastic stunts. Two equated groups 
of male college students were taught 
stunts according to one of the two meth- 
ods for a period of one semester. With 
the exception of the back roll-snap down 
in favor of the whole method, there was 
no statistically significant difference be- 
tween the two methods. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

BUXTON, DORIS, Proposed Scoring System for 
Buxton Revision of Kraus-Weber Test. 
SLATER-HAMMEL, A. T., The One-Tailed Test 
in Physical Education Research. * 
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No wonder she’s smiling... 

she knows she looks her best, 
indoors and out, in her Broderick 
Physical Education clothes. 
Designed to fit better, wear longer, 


and a@lways retain the “crisp” 
look—Broderick suits are official 
and regulation at schools and 
colleges all over the nation. 


1727 S. BRAND BLVD., GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
CHAPMAN 5-3025 


2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 
PARSONS 620 


ONE-PIECE SUIT—STYLE G-527 

Sleeveless, with extended shoulders, snap front 
closure; darted waist; belt loops and separate belt 
bartacked at center of back; cuffed shorts 

cleverly hide the inside-elastic leg bottoms. 

" Gym-Suiting in Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 

Red, Gold, Wine and White. 








RITE W EIGHT SHOES 








Football Shoes in Kangaroo—six 
years of testing and research pro- 
duced the new Wilson 
Riteweight Football Shoe 
—and the payoff came in 
actual play. The support 
and comfort are still there, 
but the weight is gone! 
Nylon steel tipped 
cleats. Kangaroo 
uppers. Sizes 6-13, 

with half sizes. 


Wilson Riteweight Shoes score with athletes. The best known baseball, 
football and track stars in America choose Wilson Riteweight Shoes. 
And with good reason. Wilson shoes with genuine Kangaroo leather 
are light, flexible, easy to wear. 


Give your boys Wilson—and you give them confidence. 


Baseball Shoes in Kangaro0—This is Wilson’s new Riteweight 
shoe in top grade Kangaroo leather. Wilson Flexibond con- 
struction features air cushioned Drilite sole joined to Kangaroo 
upper. Sizes 6-12, with half sizes. 


Track Shoes in Kangaroo 
Genuine Kangaroo leather 
combines lightness with flexi- 
bility. Detachable spikes. Sizes 
6-13, with half sizes. 


J 
Win With 
ods Co., Chicago 
Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices 








